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Editorials 

During  the  week  of  March  twelfth  an  ex- 
position was  held  by  Quincy  business  men  in 
the  Coliseum.  This  is  the  first  affair  of  the 
kind  in  which  Quincy  merchants  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  quality  and  the 
policy  of  their  business.  It  is  important  that 
our  community  should  realize  that  it  posses- 
ses both  good  quality  and  good  policy  in  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  just  as  important  for  it  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  quality  of  our  High 
School  graduates.  For  example,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  excellent  progress  made  by  the  boys 
attending  Tech.  Not  only  are  our  graduates 
doing  commendable  work  in  college  but  also 
in  business  life,  in  fact,  in  all  branches  of  oc- 
cupation. Qjuincyites  should  pride  them- 
selves in  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  our  High 


School  is  to  produce  graduates  who  are  quali- 
fied to  prove  the  standard  of  the  Quincy 
High  School  in  whatever  they  may  attempt. 


Quincy  High  has  at  last  attained  a  champi- 
onship in  the  basketball  league.  After  a  neck- 
to-neck  struggle  for  the  lead  with  Reading 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the  Quin- 
cy team  completely  outclassed  Reading  on  a 
neutral  floor.  Only  those  who  saw  the  game 
can  conceive  how  superior  Quincy  was  to  her 
opponent. 

Before  this  victory,  however,  it  was  decided 
for  various  reasons  that  interscholastic  basket- 
ball at  the  Quincy  High  School  should  be 
dropped.  Since  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
basketball  will  ever  be  taken  up  again,  perhaps 
a  brief  review  of  this  sport  will  be  of  interest 
to  many. 

The  first  records  date  back  to  1908-9  during 
which  year  Marsh  was  captain  and  at  which 
time  the  players  were  awarded  yellow  Q's. 
The  next  season  Russell  Bates  led  the  team. 
He  was  followed  by  William  Manning  in 
1910-11  and  by  Lester  Chapman  in  1911-12. 
Richard  Larkin  was  the  last  captain  of  a 
Quincy  High  School  quintet  before  Quincy 
joined  the  Interscholastic  League  in  1913. 
During  the  season  1913-14  James  Jenkins  cap- 
tained the  team.  Wellesley  won  the  champi- 
onship. In  1914-15  Quincy  had  two  captains, 
Willard  Crocker,  who  was  forced  to  retire 
early  in  the  season  because  of  injuries,  and 
Gilbert  Hamlin,  who  was  elected  captain  in 
his  place.  Wellesley  again  romped  away  with 
the  league  championship,  Quincy  finishing 
third.  Lawrence  Beaton  was  the  team  leader 
in  1915-16.  Wellesley  for  the  third  time  won 
the  championship.  This  time  Quincy  landed 
second  place  in  the  standing.  The  story  of 
this  year's  season  needs  no  repetition. 

In  our  enthusiasm  over  the  good  work  of 
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the  players  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  basketball  team — the 
coach.  Without  a  good  coach  a  team  can 
never  be  developed  to  a  championship  calibre. 
Therefore,  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  is 
due  Mr.  French  for  his  never-ceasing  efforts 
and  good  coaching. 


FOR  THE  SCHOOL 


Come  on  fellows  !  We  need  you,  one  and 
all.  Show  your  school  spirit!  How  many  of 
you  are  going  to  try  for  the  baseball  nine  this 
year?  Everyone  of  you  ought  to  be.  Don't 
lie  around  complaining  of  spring  fever,  and 
grumbling  because  your  lessons  are  too  hard. 
Come  on  out  and  try  for  the  nine  even  if  you 
don't  make  it.  Get  some  life  into  you !  Yes, 
You  are  the  one  we're  after.  What  if  you 
don't  become  a  star?  The  fellows  will  re- 
spect you  for  trying.  We're  not  looking  for 
any  mama's  boys.  We  want  real  boys  with* 
some  life  and  'pep'  to  them.  Come  on,  fellows 
one  and  all  of  vou !  F.  H.  '19. 


STUDENTS    DO    YOU    REALIZE— 


that  advertisements  are  one  of  the  chief  main- 
stays of  the  Golden  Rod?  Do  you  realize 
that  when  the  merchants  advertise  they  do  so 
to  help  you  and  also  to  help  themselves  by 
getting  results?  Do  they  get  them?  Several 
of  the  former  advertisers  when  approached  on 
the  subject  of  continuing  their  advertisement, 
claimed    that    they    had    received    no   results. 


You,  the  student,  are  the  one  to  give  them  re- 
sults, and  as  only  the  best  of  merchants,  with 
the  best  quality  of  goods,  advertise  in  our 
paper,  patronize  the  ones  who  patronize  you, 
and  when  you  do,  don't  fail  to  mention  the 
Golden  Rod.  It  costs  you  nothing,  so 
help  the  Golden  Rod  by  a  few  words  to 
the  merchants,  and  show  that  you  are  proud 
of  your  school  paper. 

James  Curtis,  1917. 


"Us  basketball  fans"  certainly  were  thank- 
ful to  Mr.  Collins  for  allowing  us  to  cheer  the 
team   the   Monday   morning  after   the  game. 


As  a  Sophomore  number  the  last  Golden 
Rod  was  surely  a  credit  to  that  class.  All 
the  literature  was  supplied  by  the  1919  class, 
a  fact  worth  noticing.  This  last  burst  of 
literature  put  the  Sophomores  alongside  the 
Seniors  and  Juniors  in  the  number  of  con- 
tributions. 


After  the  March  vacation,  the  Senior  class 
held  several  meetings  in  the  hall  and  set  its 
class  affairs  in  motion.  The  reception,  ban- 
quet, and  photograph  committees  were  elected 
and  like  the  various  committees  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  senior  play  have  begun  their 
work.  All  these  affairs  make  us  realize  that 
graduation  is  approaching.  Seniors,  let  us 
make  these  last  months  glorious  months,  in 
which  we  make  a  strong  finish.  Let  us  each 
and  everyone  be  able  to  say  that  we  have 
fought  a  good  fight  and  won. 


"That  Peculiar  Noise" 


You  have  all  heard  it — that  beautiful  sound 
that  starts  at  about  eight-twenty  Monday 
morning  in  the  school  hall.  It  begins  with  a 
short  hiss  and  a  light  spurt;  then  it  increases 
in  volume  and  sound  until  it  bursts  into  a 
long  loud  reverberation.     It  soon  reaches  its 


zenith  with  grunts,  groans,  ear-splitting  crash- 
es, and  a  burst  of  long  duration,  then  gradu- 
ally diminishes  with  short  gasps,  a  few  hisses, 
and  cue  or  two  sputters.  What  is  it?  Don't 
you  recognize  that  Monday  morning  cough 
after  the  opening  exercises  in  the  hall? 

"X" 
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Better  English 

Better  English  is  our  goal, 

Toward  it  we  are  fighting; 
Each  must  do  his  little  part, 

While  English  we  are  righting. 
To  mutilate  a  language 

Is  really  quite  a  shame ; 
Take  care  while  you  are  talking, 

Don't  help  to  spoil  its  fame. 
Every  time  you  hear  a  friend 

Say  "I  don't  give  a  hang !" 
Remind  him  that  our  language 

Is  not  made  up  of  slang. 

English  is  the  finest  language 

In  prose  or  verse  or  rhyme, 
Never  spoil  its  reputation. 

Be  careful  all  the  time. 
Good  English  is  not  good  enough  ; 

The  best  is  what  we  need. 
"Let  well  enough  alone,"  they  say, 

But  that's  a  coward's  deed. 
In  all  your  work  remember  this, 

Your  English  must  come  first, 
So,  if  you  do  not  have  it  thus, 

Your,  bubble  of  hope  will  burst. 
High  School  pupils  !    Wake  up  quick  ! 

Better  English  takes  the  trick ! 

Herbert  Fitton,  '20. 


C'est  Moi 

De  decrire  une  personne  aussi  peu  interes-  Quant  a  la  taille,  je  n'en  ai  pas!    Mes  pieds 

sante  que  moi,  c'est  un  ouvrage  ennuyeux.    Eh  sont  assez  grands  afin  que  Ton  puisse  les  voir 

bien,  je  l'essayerai.    La  figure,  premiere.    J'ai  tres    facilement,   et   les   mains   aussi.     Est-ce 

les  yeux  bleus,  le  nez  epate,  la  bouche, — Mon  tout  de  moi  ?     O !  mes  bons  points !    lis  sont 

Dieu,  comment  la  bouche  est  grande! — et  les  comme  ma  taille.    Je  les  manque! 
cheveux  qui  ne  sont  ni  bruns,  ni  noirs  mais 
a  mi-chemin.                                                         %  Marion  Joyce. 
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The  Fanatic 


In  the  Evening  Sun  of  September  13,  2013, 
appeared  the  following: 

"Remarkable  Downfall  of  Professor  Urani- 
um's Theory." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Smith,  upon  his  return  from 
Hawaii,  has  disclosed  the  following: 

"Professor  Uranium,  a  world  renowned 
chemist,  and  I  left  New  York,  May  13,  2012, 
for  the  Island  of  Hawaii  in  the  Pacific,  I  on 
business,  he  to  study  the  volcano  there.  An 
eruption  of  this  volcano  was  expected  within 
three  months. 

"Arriving  at  Hawaii,  the  Professor  and  I 
took  up  separate  quarters  on  the  Island. 

"One  day  while  taking  a  tramp  up  the  moun- 
tain, we  were  greeted  by  the  expected  erup- 
tion. Huge  volumes  of  steam  burst  out  of 
the  crater,  followed  by  hot  lava  and  rocks 
of  all  sizes,  some  of  which  fell  unpleasantly 
near.  From  a  distance  this  awe-inspiring 
scene  might  have  appeared  beautiful,  but  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  I  was  more  frightened 
than  impressed. 

"Accordingly,  I  quickly  withdrew  out  of 
range,  leaving  the  Professor,  who  seemed 
deeply  interested  in  the  color  of  the  lava  which 
was  continually  pouring  from  the  crater. 
About  six  months  later,  my  business  com- 
pleted, I  dropped  in  to  make  a  call  on  the 
Professor.  Upon  my  inquiring  as  to  what  he 
had  done,  he  told  me  this : 

"  'Yesterday,  while  tramping  up  the  moun- 
tain, one  of  my  guides,  who  was  slightly  in  ad- 
vance, on  perceiving  a  rather  large  cave,  ad- 
vanced and  peered  into  the  opening.  Instant- 
ly he  gave  one  of  the  most  agonizing  screams 
I  have  ever  heard  and  tottering  back  from  the 
entrance  with  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  sank  to 
the  ground.  Immediately  two  of  his  comrades 
sprang  forward  to  aid  him.  One  looked  into 
the  cave  and  staggering  back,  sank  beside  the 
first  victim. 

"We  dragged  them  away,  and  upon  ex- 
amining them,  I  found  that  they  were 
totally  blind.    Their  eyeballs  were  terribly  in- 


flamed and  the  pupils  seemed  destroyed.  We 
returned  with  them  to  the  village  and  did  what 
we  could  for  the  poor  fellows,  until  the  doctor 
arrived,  but  even  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  phenomena.  However,  he  thought 
that  they  would  recover  their  eyesight  in  a 
few  weeks.' 

"The  Professor  ended  his  story  by  asking 
me  if  I  would  like  to  accompany  him  on  a  trip 
up  the  mountain  the  next  morning.  Being  now 
greatly  interested,  I  of  course  assented. 

"To  my  great  disappointment  it  rained  heav- 
ily the  next  day  so  I  did  not  journey  over  to 
the  Professor's  house  until  well  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon.  On  arriving  there  I  found 
a  native  sitting  on  the  steps.  He  smiled  at  me 
but  refused  to  move.  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tions he  scowlingly  answered : 

"  'Him  go  to  mountain  this  morning.  Him 
carry  glass  box  and  make  boy  carry  big,  heavy 
other  box  in  all  time  rain.  Him  no  want  to 
see  nobody.' 

"I  saw  nothing  of  the  Professor  for  the  next 
week,  for  whenever  I  went  to  visit  him  a 
native  would  always  refuse  me  admittance. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  the  Profes- 
sor came  to  see  me  himself  and  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  what  he  had  been  doing: 

"  'The  day  it  rained  I  went  to  the  mountain 
and  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the  cave,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  of  my  natives,  who  were 
somewhat  fearful  of  approaching  the  spot 
where  two  of  their  comrades  had  been 
stricken.  I  had  them  carry  a  large  heavy  box 
with  a  cover  and  a  long  rod  bent  at  the  end 
like  a  poker.  I  carried  a  crudely-made  peri- 
scope, by  means  of  which  I  intended  to  peer 
into  the  cave  without  looking  directly  at  the 
substance  within.  On  reaching  the  cave  I  saw, 
by  means  of  this  periscope,  just  inside  the  en- 
trance a  large,  rocky  substance  that  shone  ex- 
ceedingly bright.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I 
brought  a  large  box.  This  box  was  made  of 
lead. 

"  'Perhaps  you  wonder  why  I  chose  lead  as 
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the  material  for  this  box.    Well,  to  make  you  are  high  enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 

understand  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  day  eye  to  suit  my  purpose.' 

when  the  natives  were  blinded.     That  day  I  "Science  always  has  had  a  peculiar  hold 

noticed  mixed  in  with  the  lava  near  the  cave,  on  me.    Likewise  the  idea  of  having  my  name 

a  large  quantity  of  lead  and  reasoned  some-  set  down  in  history  with  that  of  the  man  who 

thing  like  this  :  Whatever  this  phenomena  is,  it  brought  the  world  to  a  stop  appealed  to  me. 

must  probably  be  decomposing  into  lead  and  So  I  agreed  to  his  proposal,  although  I  did. 

some  other  substance.     Now  what  substance  not  take  much  stock  in  his  theory, 
decomposes   into   lead   and   some   other   sub-         "The  Professor,  pleased  by  my  acquiescence, 

stance,  and  gives  off  rays  injurious  to  the  eyes  said  as  he  arose,  T  will  send  for  you  as  soon 

and  flesh?    The  answer  was — radium.     Lead  as  I  am  ready  to  begin  my  preliminary  experi- 


stops  radium  rays.    Hence  my  idea  of  the  lead 
box. 

"  'Now  to  go  back  to  my  story.     The  na- 
tives set  the  aforementioned  box  down  near 


ments.    That  will  be  in  about  two  weeks.' 

"Several  days  later,  on  receiving  urgent  in- 
quiries from  my  New  York  partners  I  went 
to  the  wireless  telephone   station,   to  give  a 


the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  pushed  it  well  into  satisfactory  explanation.  On  returning  home, 
the  entrance  by  means  of  a  stick.  Then  I  I  found  that  the  Professor  had  sent  a  native' 
pushed  and  pulled  with  my  poker  until  I  had     to  inform  me  that  he    (the  Professor)    was 


pulled  the  shining  substance  into  the  box. 

"  'After  clamping  down  the  cover,  and 
scraping  up  some  of  the  dirt,  where  the  sub- 
stance had  been  lying,  I  called  the  natives  and 
had  them  carry  the  box  home.     On  examina- 


about  to  start  his     preliminary     experiment. 

Guided  by  the  native  I  soon  entered  a  small 

clearing  in  the  rear  of  the  Professor's  house. 

"Set  up  in  the  middle  of  this  clearing  was 

.  a  large  lead  shield  about  six  feet  high  and 


tion  the  dirt,  which  I  had  scraped  up,  proved  about  twelve  long.    In  front  of  this  shield  was 

to  be  rich  in  radium.  a  high  voltage  transformer  and  also  a  rheostat 

"  'From  this  I  naturally  concluded  that  the  to  which  was  connected  a  heavy  cable  that 

substance  in  the  box  was  also  radium.     Now  led  into  the  forest  and  was  lost  from  view, 

radium   gives    off   three    powerful    rays,    the  "As  I  approached,  the  Professor  appeared 

Alpha,  the  Beta  and  the  Gamma.    The  first  is  from  behind  the  shield  and,  as  he  looked  up, 

attracted  by  a  magnet,  the  second  is  stopped  said  rather  irritatingly,  'Just  in  time.' 

by  a  thin  piece  of  lead,  and  only  thick  lead  "Having  closed  a  switch  on  the  back  of  the 

will  stop  the  third.    I  have  always  had  a  the-  transformer   the    Professor   turned    again   to 

ory  that  if  these  three  rays  could  be  properly  me  and  said : 


applied  they  would  create  immense  power. 
Those  to  whom  I  have  broached  the  subject 
have  ridiculed  the  idea,  in  spite  of  my  reputa- 
tion.' 


"  'By  means  of  this  periscope  look  over  the 
shield  and  watch  the  box.' 

"Somewhat  surprised  and  puzzled  at  his 
manner,  which  seemed  nervous  in  spite  of  his 


"He  hesitated  a  moment  here,  a  fanatical  quite   evident   effort   to  conceal   it,   I   looked 

gleam  creeping  into  his  eyes,  but  soon  con-  through   the   periscope.     Not   ten   feet   away 

tinued.  was  a  lead  box  about  five  feet  high,  three  feet 

'  T  now  have  enough  radium  to  stop  the  wide  and  four  feet  long,     Connected  to  it  at 

world  from  going  around.    I  am  determined  to  each  end  were  two  wires. 


accomplish  this  if  only  to  prove  that  my  theory 
is  authentic.  What  I  came  to  see  you  for  was 
to  ask  if  you  would  like  to  watch  my  experi- 
ments. The  public  will  demand  some  proof 
that  it  was  I  who  stopped  the  world  and  you 


"The  Professor  interrupted  my  observations 
to  say, 

"  'Watch  the  box,  I  am  going  to  turn  on  the 
current.'  Aubrey  Nicholson, 

J.  W.  Earle. 


To  be  Continued 
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Mace's  Mansion 

Part  Two.    The  Solution  could  cold  steel  hope  to  do  against  a  weight- 
less body?     The  blade  swished  through  the 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  colonel's  story,  I  air.    I  expected  it  to  pass  through  the  spectre, 

immediately  decided  to  do  my  best  to  solve  as  it  did  the  air  around  him, — but  no,  the  flat 

the   mystery.      I    quickly    signed   the    papers,  of    my    weapon    struck    with    a    resounding 

which   made   me   master   of    this    dilapidated  whack,   and  the   "Ow !"   that  followed  could 

place  of   mystery,   much   to  the   inn-keeper's  come  from  naught  but  mortal  throat, 

delight.  "Aha!      What    have    we    here?"    I    cried, 

I  then  set  out  to  claim  my  property,  which  growing  bolder  as  I  realized  that  I  had  flesh 

I  soon  found  in  great  need  of  repair.     The  and  bood  to   deal  with   and  not  a  thing  of 

once  well  kept  shrubs  now  sprawled  in  every  shadows. 

direction,    and   the    empty   windows    lent   the  A  good-natured  laugh  followed  my  question 

place  an  air  of  abandonment.     It  was  with  a  and  realizing  that  I  was  speaking  with  Wal- 

shudder  that  I  stepped  through  the  unbolted  lace,   a  man,   and  not  Wallace,   a  spectre,   I 

door  into  the  kitchen.     All  was  silent,  death-  asked   him   to   be   seated.      My    friend   being 

like  and  deserted.    As  I  wandered  through  the  quite   talkative,   I   suggested  that  he  tell  me 

empty  rooms,  I  continually  glanced  behind  me,  the  story  of  Mace  and  himself, 

half  expecting  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  departed  The  tale  revealed  the  truth  which  had  so 

Wallace  dogging  my  footsteps.    And,  strange  long  remained  a  mystery.    The  fact  was  that 

to   say,   I   had   the    feeling  that   if    I    should  Wallace  had  not  hung  himself,  but  the  body 

descend  to  the  wine-cellar  I  should  find  some-  of  a  dead  cavalry  man  from  a  nearby  post, 

thing  strange  there,  as  Mace  had  done  before  Mace,  being  unable  to  recognize  the  body  which 

me.  he  had  thrown  into  the  river,  had  supposed 

Having  no  desire  to  sleep,  I  remained  up  it  to  be    Wallace's.    The  burning  hands  and 

until  quite  late.     When  at  last  a  drowsiness  face  were  easily  explained.     This  effect  was 

did  fall  upon  me  I  lay  down  fully  dressed,  produced  by  covering  these  parts  with  phos- 

leaving   my   sword   at   the  head   of   my  bed,  phorus,  which,  having  been  discovered  but  a 

within  easy  reach.     I   must  have   dozed,   for  short   time   before,   was  practically  unknown 

when  the  clock  struck  twelve  I  jumped  from  to  nearly  everybody.     Truth  to  tell,  the  effect 

my  bed,  with  a  start.     Grabbing  my  sword,  produced  in  this  manner  was  by  no  means  as 

I  stood  by  the  bed  to  wait  for  my  nocturnal  startling  as  both  Mace  and  I,  looking  through 

visitor.    At  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  I  heard  the  eyes  of  excitement,  had  supposed  it.  Wal- 

a  noise  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  fire-  lace  himself  was  the  poor  man  who  had  come 

place.     The  wall  opened  and  a  figure  stepped  to  the  village.     By  cleverly  disguising  himself, 

forth.     Mace's  description  of  the  apparition  he  had  avoided  all  suspicion  and  had  been  able 

had  not  been  influenced  by  his  terror  in  the  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  property  and  play  the 

least.     Everything  was  as  he  had  described  it.  spectre  when  it  was  necessary. 

I  shall  remember  the  flaming  head  and  hands  Well,   I   was  the  owner  of  the  place  that 

to  my  dying  day.     The  rope  and  the  dripping  should  have  been  Wallace's.     As  I  had  paid 

garments  must  surely  have  belonged   to  the  but  a  small  price  for  it,  I  decided  to  give  it 

spirit  of  the  dead  scientist.     I  listened  trem-  back  to  him.     But  when  I  broached  the  sub- 

bling    to    the   sepulchral   voice,    "This    house  ject  to  Wallace,  he  would  have  none  of  it. 

does  not  belong  to  you."  Then  in  a  chuckling  voice  he  declared  that  he 

I  raised  my  sword  and  started  toward  the  was  rich — very  rich.    While  he  had  been  visit- 
spectre,  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do,  for  what  ing  this  place  one  night,  he  said,  he  had  come 
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upon  a  sliding  panel  previously  unknown  to 
him.  Stepping  through  the  opening  he  had 
come  to  a  small  dungeon-like  room.  The 
room,  he  stoutly  declared  was  filled  with 
spirits.  A  dismal  moaning  and  clanging  of 
chains  could  be  plainly  heard !  However,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  be  overcome  with  super- 
stitious fears,  and  so  seeing  the  light  from 
his  candle  caused  several  small  objects,  in 
the  further  corner  of  the  room,  to  shine  bril- 
liantly, he  advanced  through  the  gloom  to  see 
what  those  objects  might  be.  The  flickering 
light  of  his  candle  revealed  a  sight  such  as 
Ali  Baba  might  have  witnessed  in  the  cave 
of  the  Forty  Thieves — countless  numbers  of 
divers  coins  and  golden  ingots  sprinkled  with 
enormous  diamonds  and  other  precious  jewels, 


— a  fabulous  treasure !  How  it  had  come 
there,  he  could  not  tell,  although  he  had  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  it  had  been  hidden 
there  by  the  illustrious  Kidd  himself.  Never- 
theless, it  was  there  and  that  surely  was 
enough  to  satisfy  anyone. 

Wallace,  the  generous-hearted,  firmly  insist- 
ed that  I  should  take  a  portion  of  the  treasure. 
At  last  I  did  so,  realizing  that  there  was  more 
than  he  could  ever  expect  to  have  use  for. 

So,  reader,  gentle  or  otherwise,  I  will  give 
you  this  advice.  Should  you  by  any  chance 
come  across  any  spirits,  by  all  means  make 
their  acquaintance.  Your  friendship  will 
surely  prove  interesting,  and  mayhap  profit- 
able as  mine  did.    Who  can  tell? 

Norman  L.  Dodge,  T2. 


A  Secretary's  Report 


The  class  in  Antiques  met  in  the  usual 
place  at  the  usual  time  with  Mr.  Dictionary 
presiding  and  Mr.  Heat  absent. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Clock  brought  order 
by  striking  twelve  times.  The  report  of  the 
previous  evening  was  read,  criticized  and  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Dictionary  then  announced  that 
the  meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discussion. 
"Abuses"  was  the  general  topic. 

As  no  one  immediately  volunteered,  Mr. 
Telephone  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to 
say.    But  he  had  rung  off. 

Presently  Mr.  Blackboard  spoke  up  saying, 
"Well  I'm  up  against  it."  Whereupon  Mr. 
Dictionary  sympathized  with,  "Have  they 
started  to  abuse  you  also,  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  other  fellow  members?" 

At  his  reply,  given  in  the  affirmative,  they 
all  began  to  complain. 


Mr.  Floor  creaked,  "Well,  I've  been  walked 
on  lately,"  adding  considerable  excitement  to 
the  occasion,  and  a  new  member  to  the  abused 
list. 

Mr.  Chair,  who  had  been  lying  lazily  in 
the  corner,  murmured,  "Well,  that's  nothing, 
I've  been  sat  on  recently."  On  hearing  this, 
the  members  grew  more  excited  and  confusion 
reigned. 

A  moment  later  Mr.  Clock,  who  had  been 
doing  considerable  thinking,  and  whose  hands 
itched  to  get  into  the  fray,  shouted,  "I  have 
a  good  mind  to  strike." 

Just  then  Mr.  Electric  Light,  disgusted  at 
all  that  was  going  on,  refused  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter  and  went  out. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  the  usual  time. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Mr.  Pen,  Presiding  Secretary. 
By  Burt  Reed. 
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IF  Don  Quixote  Came  to  Quincy 


If  the  impossible  should  ever  come  to  pass, 
and  Don  Quixote  should  be  seen  riding 
through  the  streets  of  Quincy  some  fine  morn- 
ing on  his  old  nag  Rozinante,  with  Sancho 
Panza  following  behind  on  his  ass,  I  think, 
that  as  the  busy  housewives  gazed  out  of  their 
windows  at  this  strange  sight,  their  first 
thought  would  be  that  someone,  or  rather 
some  two,  were  paying  off  a  bet,  probably  be- 
cause Wilson  was  elected  instead  of  Hughes. 
Then  too,  probably  a  crowd  of  small  children 
would  be  tagging  along  at  the  heels  of  this 
strange  couple,  and  Don  Quixote  would  re- 
mark to  his  faithful  squire,  "Seest  thou,  good 
Sancho,  how  these  youths  and  maidens  gaze  in 
wonderment  upon  my  stalwart  form?  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  have  heard  of  my  valor- 
ous deeds,  and  are  astonished  that  a  man  of 
so  slight  a  figure  has  been  able  to  vanquish 
so   many   bold    giants    and    rescue    so    many 


ladies  in  distress."  And  Sancho  would  reply, 
"Quite  so,  good  sir,  but  now  let  us  seek  the 
honorable  mayor  that  he  may  be  entertained 
with  our  company,  and  perchance  there  is 
some  exploit  he  would  have  us  perform." 
After  such  a  speech  they  would  probably  dis- 
mount at  City  Hall  and  demand  entrance  to 
the  mayor.  The  latter,  having  at  length  per- 
ceived that  they  were  not  sound  citizens  in 
mind,  that  they  were  not  in  jest,  but  in  dead 
tearnest,  would  most  probably  devise  some 
means  to  persuade  them  to  enter  an  automo- 
bile at  hand  and  whisk  them  directly  to  Taun- 
ton that  they  might  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 
Thus  would  end  the  visit  of  the  great  and  un- 
conquerable knight-errant,  Don  Quixote,  and 
his  faithful  squire,  Sancho  Panza,  if  indeed 
they  should  ever  come  to  Quincy. 

H.    HlLDEGARDE   DuCEY,    1917. 


Spring  as  the  Pessimist  Sees  It 


I've  just  been  reading  a  poem  on  "Gentle 
Spring,  Beautiful  Spring."  It  made  me  laugh. 
I  thought  that  all  the  lunatics  were  locked  up, 
«but  it  seems  not. 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  spring  with  the  good 
weather  poets  make  believe  it  has.  The  real 
spring  program  is  something  like  this — Snow, 
Rain,  Cold,  Rain,  Hot,  Cold,  Snow, — etc.,  etc. 
The  poor  Weather  Man  has  a  tough  season 
then.  To  have  the  least  chance  of  being  ac- 
curate, the  forecast  has  to  be  somewhat  like 
this  :— 

Clear  today,  probably  rain  or  snow.  North- 
west to  southeast  winds,  becoming  variable. 
Temperature,  anywhere  from  twenty  below  to 
one  hundred  above. 

And  then  he  may  be  wrong.  He  is  some- 
times not  even  sure  that  the  sun  will  rise  in 
the  east. 

Oh,  yes !  Spring,  with  all  her  sudden  moods 


and  changes  of  mind,  is  truly  pictured  as  a 
girl. 

Calm  zephyrs  ?  Oh,  yes !  More  likely 
tornadoes  or  cyclones,  that  turn  you  inside  out 
if  you  open  your  mouth. 

Spring  is  full  of  adventures,  such  as  boils, 
colds,  sulphur  and  molasses,  pneumonia,  etc. 
"These  are  the  happy  days,"  to  be  sure! 

One  day  in  spring  will  dawn  bright  and 
clear.  Then  about  ten  o'clock  it  begins  to 
snow.  It  snows  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  it 
starts  to  rain.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
delicious  mixture  that  results? 

You  know  how  it  is.  When  you  cross  a 
street,  you  step  on  a  spot  of  snow  that  lies 
peacefully  on  the  ground,  just  like  the  inno- 
cent lamb  poets  love  to  write  about.  You  feel 
sure  that  it  will  make  a  good  foot-hold.  But 
plump !  down  goes  your  foot,  knee-deep,  and 
the  slush,  which  has  been  lying  in  ambush  un- 
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der  the  snow,  attacks  it.  Usually  your  foot 
gets  the  worst  of  it,  and  you  pull  it  out  drip- 
ping wet. 

And  you  have  to  C  sharp  or  B  flat  when  you 
get  near  a  building.  There  are  avalanches 
upon  the  roof  lying  quietly  in  wait  for  you, 
and  when  you  come  near,  they  spring,  like 
panthers,  on  their  prey. 

Icicles  have  a  way  of  gleefully  whisking 
down  upon  innocent  pedestrians,  too. 

And  the  weather !  For  a  few  days  or  so, 
the  weather  is  very  warm.  Everybody  de- 
clares that  Winter  .has  kicked  his  last  kick, 
and  so  some  foolish  persons  change  their  flan- 
nels for  lighter  material. 

Then — bing!    down   goes   our   friend   Mer- 


cury, and  tries  to  hide  inside  the  bulb  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thermometer.  The  army  of 
germs,  under  the  able  commands  of  General 
Pneumonia  and  Captain  Grippe,  charge  sud- 
denly upon  the  aforesaid  foolish  persons,  with 
disastrous  results. 

Some  days  dawn  clear  and  cold,  very  cold 
indeed,  but  about  noon  Mercury  imitates  the 
cost  of  living,  and — you  know  the  rest.  After 
remaining  up  high  for  a  while,  the  thought 
strikes  him  that  he  is  becoming  too  regular. 
He  shrinks  at  the  very  idea.  (Repeat  a  dozen 
times,  if  you  wish  to  have  it  more  realistic, 
and  true  to  life.) 

Spring  comes  but  once  a  year — Oh,  joy,  I'm 
sorry ! 

Harold  Johnson,  1920. 


The  Same  Old  Story 

Again  it  is  spring,  and  again  we  tell  of  its  spring-time  that  fill  us  with  gladness.  We 
charms  and  joys!  We  say  the  same  things,  gaze  at  the  beautiful  blue  sky  above  us  and  at 
but  we  enjoy  them  as  much  as-  ever,  for  it  is  its  reflection  in  the  bay  below  with  the  sun- 
as  if  one  of  our  dearest  friends  had  come  beams  sliding  over  the  waves.  Then  we  watch 
back  to  us  after  being  away  a  year.  Is  there  the  big  white  clouds  scurrying  across  the  sky. 
ever  a  spring  time  when  we  do  not  wonder  at  While  the  sun  looks  down  on  the  people  en- 
the  tiny  green  buds  that  cover  the  bushes  and  joying  the  springtime  as  if  it  were  something 
trees,  or  cease  to  exclaim  over  the  patches  they  had  never  seen,  he  suddenly  laughs  so 
of  bright  green  grass  showing  here  and  there,  hard  that  his  tears  fall  thick  and  fast.  Then 
and  the  tips  of  yellow  daffodils  peeping  the  ladies  pick  up  their  skirts  and  run,  and 
through  the  earth?  Where  ever  we  go  we  the  men  turn  up  their  collars  and  hurry,  so 
hear  the  questions,  "Have  you  seen  a  robin  the  sun  smiles  through  his  tears,  and  the 
yet?    Have  you  heard  the  bluebird's  song?"  people  all  stop  and  point  to  the  most  beauti- 

Once  more  we   feel  the  balmy  breezes  of  ful  rainbow  they  have  ever  seen. 

Esther  A.  Jackson,  '18. 


Le  Portrait  D'une  Chere  Amie 

Telle  grace  a-t-elle !     Tels  yeux,  telle  cou-  tres  petits  et  ses  chevilles  du  pied  sont  les  plus 

leur!    Cette  amie  que  j'ai  la  grande  felicite  de  delicates  et  greles  qu'on  ne  puisse  vouloir  voir, 

connaitre  est  assez  grande  and  potelee.     Son  Sa  peau  est  tres  douce  et  blanche  comme  la 

visage  est  long  et  serieux  mais  elle  a  un  regard  neige.    On  peut  voir,  de  ce  que  j'ai  dit,  que  ma 

dans  ses  yeux  qui  lui  donne  une  apparence  cavale  est  tres  belle  et  precieuse. 
mechante  et  a  la  fois  joyeuse.    Ses  pieds  sont  J.  Hilton  Marr 
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Better  Speech  Week  Echoes 


READ  THIS  OVER  AND  THINK 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  English  spoken 
here  in  the  Quincy  High  School  ? 

Do  you  think  it  is  as  good  as  it  possibly  can 
be,  or  do  you  think  it  can  be  improved? 

Can  you  help  to  improve  it? 

Are  you  trying,  or  are  you  letting  some- 
body else  do  that? 

Do  you  always  speak  the  best  English  you 
are  capable  of  ? 

Is  your  vocabulary  overrun  with  slang? 

Do  you  comprehend  everything  your  teacher 
explains  in  class,  or  are  you  too  busy  con- 
versing with  your  neighbors  to  listen? 

If  you  find  some  part  of  your  lesson  is  dif- 
ficult, do  you  ever  go  to  your  teacher  for  an 
explanation  ? 

Do  you  always  make  up  your  work  after 
you  have  been  absent,  or  would  that  be  too 
much  of  an  exertion? 

Are  you  gaining  anything  by  your  study  of 
English  ? 

If  not,  why? 

Whose   fault  is  it? 

Is  it  yours? 

Try  to  find  some  means  by  which  you  can 
improve  your  own  English,  and  by  so  doing 
help  to  raise  the  standard  of  English  for  the 
whole  school. 

Doris  E.  Tyler,  1920. 


"VIA  GOOD  ENGLISH" 


Do  you  ever  stop  to  realize  how  many 
deaths  take  place  every  day  from  murder? 
Plain,  commonplace  murder,  and  the  English 
language  is  the  victim  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

From  the  newsboy  up,  multitudes  of  people 
use  English  which,  if  written  down,  would 
shock  their  sensibilities. 

Just  stop  and  listen  to  English  as  it  is 
spoken  by  the  schoolboy  (out  of  school). 
"I  ain't  gonna  go  ta  the  store."     "He  don't 


wanta  go."  Such  examples  as  this  are  com- 
mon ;  more  common,  in  fact,  than  we  may 
imagine. 

The  street  car  conductor  shouts  out  the 
names  of  the  streets  in  an  incomprehensible 
language  which  enlightens  no  one.  Then, 
too,  listen  to  the  shop  girls  and  clerks.  You 
all  know  to  what  extent  they  murder  the 
king's  English.  "But,"  you  may  say,  "they 
never  went  to  school.  They  never  had  a 
chance.  They  can't  afford  to  buy  books. 
They  don't  hear  good  English."  Whose  fault 
is  that?  What  are  public  libraries  for?  They 
know  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
English,  but  they  would  rather  take  a  short 
cut  through  the  mire  of  bad  English  than  ex- 
pend a  small  amount  of  effort  and  energy  to 
learn  good  English.  Isn't  this  the  attitude 
most  people  take  regarding  English?  Doesn't 
the  schoolboy  know  that  "ain't"  isn't  a  part 
of  any  language?  Do  not  the  majority  of 
people  know  better  than  to  say,  "he  don't?" 

Are  you  properly  representing  your  school 
and  vicinity  in  using  bad  English  ?  Good  Eng- 
lish is  just  as  important  as  good  manners. 
Both  give  a  lasting  impression  to  others. 

In  looking  for  advancement,  good  English 
should  be  one  of  your  strongest  aids.  You 
wouldn't  think  of  searching  for  a  job  in 
ragged  clothes,  and  with  untidy  hair,  and 
soiled  hands  and  face.  Why  then,  do  you 
think  of  looking  for  one  with  your  English 
in  a  condition  that  would  surely  shock  your 
listeners? 

The  standard  of  education  is  rising,  slowly 
but  surely,  and  where  formerly  bad  English 
was  merely  undesirable  it  is  now  a  great  draw- 
back to  those  intent  on  either  getting  posi- 
tions or  on  advancing  to  better  ones. 

Learn  good  English  while  you  have  the 
chance  so  that  when  your  time  comes  to  enter 
the  money  making  or  social  world  you  will 
be  as  thoroughly  prepared  in  English  as  in 
other  qualifications. 

Dorothea  Joyce,  1919. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH 


The  use  of  good  English  has  a  most  help- 
ful influence  on  both  the  writer  and  the  reader, 
the  speaker  and  the  hearer. 

The  speaker  feels  assured  that  in  using  good 
English  he  will  be  understood.  He  also  feels 
an  inspiring  dignity  in  the  expression  of  that 
which  he  has  to  say,  an  inspiration  wholly 
foreign  to  the  user  of  corrupt  English.  Good 
English  is  a  many-toned  instrument  upon 
which  may  be  played  sweet,  inspiring,  sad,  or 
impressive  music,  but  which  never  sounds  a 
discord.  It  is  an  instrument  which  pleases 
man  in  his  every  mood. 

Its  influence  on  the  reader  is  tremendous. 
It  is  the  only  speech  conducive  to  the  concep- 
tion of  high  ideals  and  noble  thought.  Good 
English  is  the  sole  mode  of  expression  used 
by  our  masters  of  literature.  Hopeless  indeed 
would  be  the  task  of  the  orator,  philosopher, 
actor,  writer,  or  lawyer  who  attempted  to 
make  an  impression  with  the  use  of  slangy, 
corrupt,  or  faulty  English.  Pure  English  is  a 
mighty  ally ;  poor  English  a  tremendous  handi- 
cap. 

Hugh  Nixon,  1917. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH 


Ability  to  speak  the  English  language  well 
is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a  person  can  have. 
Nowadays  people  are  judged  by  their  speech 
and  not  by  their  clothes.  Men  that  succeed 
are  always  the  ones  who  have  cultivated  the 
English  language  to  a  very  high  degree.  For 
example,  what  could  a  lawyer  do  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  the  English  language?  What 
could  a  politician  do  or  the  president  of  any 
institution  or  society?  Would  the  lawyer  be 
able  to  convince  the  jury?  Would  the  politi- 
cian convince  the  people,  or  would  the  presi- 
dent make  an  impression  on  his  fellow  mem- 
bers? The  keynote  to  success  in  any  high 
office  is  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
The  way  to  procure  good  English  is  to  use 
it  in  your  every  day  speech  and  to  add  new 


words  to  your  vocabulary,  for  as  a  man  speaks, 
so  he  writes. 

W.  E.  Mullin,  '17. 


ENGLISH  AS  A  TOOL 


Our  language  may  be  studied  from  various 
points^  of  view ;  as  history,  as  a  science,  as  a 
joy,  and  as  a  tool.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  study  of  English  as  a  tool. 

In  modern  society  people  are  judged  a  great 
deal  by  the  manner  in  which  they  express 
themselves.  A  person  may  have  thoughts  or 
ideas  that  would  win  him  a  place  of  distinction 
in  the  world,  but  if  he  is  not  able  to  express 
them  in  a  manner  that  interests  and  appeals 
to  people,  they  are  of  no  benefit  either  to  him 
or  to  anyone  else.  People  that  hold  positions 
of  authority  have  to  be  able  to  make  those 
under  them  understand  exactly  what  they 
mean.  With  accuracy,  a  touch  of  audacity 
to  flavor  it,  and  a  varied  vocabulary,  a  person 
may  make  a  very  favorable  impression,  even 
if  he  really  has  very  little  originality  in  thought 
or  idea,  while  a  person  with  a  great  many 
ideas  but  with  no  knowledge  of  English  as  a 
tool  would  probably  prove  hard  to  understand 
and  rather  uninteresting. 

In  fact,  ability  to  express  one's  thoughts 
well  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  most  worth 
while  striving  for.  This  is  the  "Open 
Sesame"  to  friendships  that  count,  and 
through  discussion  and  conversation  to  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  not  to  be  obtained  from 
books.  We  can  readily  see  its  importance 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  such  an  important 
phase  of  self-development,  which  is  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  education. 

Esther  Bagg. 


A  PARABLE 


The  pretty  new  school  teacher's  come  to  our 

house  to  stay. 
She  makes  us  talk  so  carefully,  and  teaches 

us  to  say 
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"Please,   mother    dear,   may   we   go   out   and  She'd  mock   'em,   and  she'd  shock   'em,   and 

coast  awhile  this  noon?"  she'd  say  she  didn't  care! 

'Sted  of,   "Say,  ma,  le'  me  go  out!    I  done  One  day,  as  she  stuck  out  her  tongue,  and 
my  chores  so  soon !"  turned  to  run  and  hide, 

There     were,  two     great    big    black    things 
It's    really    awfully    tiresome    having    "Say  a-standin'  by  her  side ! 

T  did,'  not,  'done,'  "  They  hid  her  in  the  Bad  English  Cave,  and 
Called  in  your  ears  from  rising  to  the  setting  never  let  her  out ! 

of  the  sun.  And  those  Gobbluns  '11  get  you, 
But  you  ought  to  hear  the  awful  things  our  Ef  you 

teacher  tells  about,  don't 

And  the  Gobbluns  'at  get  you,  watch 

Ef  you  out! 

don't  jy 

watch 

out  •  And  our  pretty  teacher  tells  us,  and  she  prom- 
ised us  'twas  true, 

II  That  if  we'd  stop  all  Slang  right  now,  and 

then  Bad  English,  too, 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  used  no  slang  We'd  never  have  to   worry,   'bout  what  our 

at  all,  English  mark  would  say, 

Until  a  new  boy  moved  next  door  and  then  But    would   go,    glad   and   happy    down   our 

began  his  fall.  straight  but  flowery  way. 

Word  after  word,  and  bit  by  bit  that  made  his 

parents  stare,  So  you'd  better  say  what's  told  you  by  your 
He  soon  had  a  collection  at  which  teacher  tore  teachers  fond  and  dear. 

her  hair.  You'll  gladden  those  that  love  you,  but  from 
At  last,  he  grew  so  bad  they  couldn't  even  0gre  Slang  a  tear 

understand  Will  slowly  drop.    He'll  mutter,  as  he  rambles 
When  he  asked  them  for  the  butter,  or  said  all  about, 

'twas  full  of  sand.  "Now  the  Gobbluns  cant  get  him, 
One   day,   that  bad  boy   disappeared!     They  For  he 

never  sought. his  route.  does 

And  the  Gobbluns  '11  get  you,  watch 

Ef  you  out !" 

don't  M.  Carter,  1919. 

watch  

out !  EVERY-ONE-OF-US 



III  Time:   About  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Scene :  The  library  of  Every-one-of-us. 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl  who'd  always  laugh  Characters  : 

and  grin,  Every-one-of-us a  student 

When  she  was  told  by  loving  friends,  and  all  Superlative  English   \ 

her  blood  and  kin,  Slang /Would 

)be 

That   to   listen   to    such   English,    they   really  Pedantic  English (Friends 

couldn't  bear.  Good  English ) 
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When  the  curtain  rises  Every-one-of-us  is 
discovered  busily  writing  at  a  desk  littered 
with  papers  and  books:  With  exclamation  of 
disgust  he  throws  down  pen,  crumples  up 
paper,  throws  it  away,  pushes  back  chair  and 
finally  rises  and  paces  the  room:  After  a 
turn  or  two  of  the  room  he  speaks. 

Every-One-Of-Us  :  A  thought,  a  thought, 
my  kingdom  for  a  thought.  If  I  were  only 
Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  even  Joe  Lincoln — . 
(Pause)  Confound  all  English  teachers. 
(Mimicing)  "Your  lesson  for  tomorrow- 
will  be  a  theme.  The  subject  and  style  I 
leave  to  your  own  initiative." — Initiative? 
Huh!  What  if  we  haven't  any  as  she  says? 
Ye  gods,  you'd  think  English  is  our  only 
study,  the  way  she  loads  the  work  on  us. 
(Picks  up  book,  turns  the  pages,  and  slams 
the  book  down.)  Oh  blazes,  I've  got  to  get 
that  English  done ;  I  can't  afford  to  get  any 
low  marks.  (Flops  into  chair  at  desk  again. 
Seizes  paper  and  pencil  again.  Chews  pencil. 
Runs  hand  through  hair.)  "The  subject  and 
style  I  leave  to  your  own  initiative."  Well,  I 
have  a  subject  and  a  good  one — "Teachers — 
their  habits  and  idiosyncrasies."  But  as 
for  style — well,  what  styles"  are  there  any- 
way? If  I  copy  the  style  of  some  good  author, 
she  marks  it  down  and  says  (mimicing)  "it 
isn't  original." — I  spent  three  hours  the  other 
day  looking  up  some  nice  long  words  for  my 
composition  and  she  passed  it  back  with  them 
all  crossed  out  and  wrote  "Be  natural."  "Be 
natural"  (scornfully)  Huh!  I  wrote  a  high 
school  conversation  for  the  Golden  Rod  and 
she  complained  that  the  characters  used  too 
much  slang.  That  was  too  "natural." — Gee 
(with  a  sigh)  I  wish  I  knew  what  style  would 
suit  her.  (Slides  down  in  chair,  sticks  feet 
out,  and  almost  goes  to  sleep.) 

Enter  Superlative  English 

Superlative  English  (touching  Every- 
one-of-us  on  the  shoulder)  :  Why  do  you 
look  so  troubled,  my  dearest  Every-one-of-us  ? 


Is  it  another  of  those  dreaded  themes?  {Every, 
surprised,  nods  his  head.)  IT  IS.  And  I  am 
just  in  time  to  help  you.  I  just  adore  themes ; 
I  think  they  are  perfectly  lovely.  I  am  Super- 
lative English  and  am  the  very  best  friend  of 
the  student.  Through  my  assistance  unknown 
writers  have  produced  perfectly  lovely  stories 
and  won  crowns  of  fame  in  the  literary  world. 
I  insure  a  wonderful  style  and  give  propriety 
of  language  a  care-free  life.  I  express  the 
adorable  emotions  of  life  in  the  dearest  way. 
By  my  skillful  use  of  adjectives,  I  can  make 
the  simplest,  most  common-place  subject  as 
marvellous  as  Aladdin's  lamp.  Of  course, 
some  students  overwork  me,  but  even  then  I 
am  always  the  least  tired  of  the  three  con- 
cerned— the  teacher,  the  student,  and  myself. 
I  am  always  fresh  and  ready  for  work.  If  you 
choose  me  as  your  guide,  you  will  receive  per- 
fectly splendid  marks  and  become  the  most 
envied  boy  in  school. 

Every:  Say,  will  you  help  me?  (As  Sup. 
Eng.  starts  fortvard  happily.)  No,  you  won't 
do.  You  sound  too  much  like  a  girl.  That's 
a  slushy  style. — It's  mighty  good  of  you  to 
offer  but  if  I  wrote  in  that  high-faluting  style 
with  "adorables,"  "perfectly  wonderfuls," 
"lovelys,"  and  all  the  rest,  she'd  say  my  sister 
wrote  it,  that  no  boy  ever  talks  like  that.  I'm 
sorry.     You're  not  for  me. 

Exit  Super.  Eng.  sorrowfully. 

Every,   bends   his   head   over  his  paper  and 

chews  his  pencil. 

Enter  Slang 

Slang  :  Hello,  Kid,  how's  the  boy  ?  Writ- 
ing a  theme,  eh.  Well,  take  it  from  me,  I'm 
the  guy  you  need.  I'm  Slang.  Even  the  old 
fogies  are  getting  wise  to  my  stunts  and  writ- 
ing stuff  about  me  in  the  papers.  Good  night. 
They  say  I'm  poetical!  (laughs)  Believe  me 
—I'm  understood  by  everyone  and  used  by 
everyone,  even  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Dante. 
Virgil  says  "he  bored  his  lamp  out"  but  Miss 
O'Neil  insists  on  "he  bored  his  eye  out." 
Cicero  was  the  first  to  use  "believe  me"  and 
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Dante,  coming  out  of  heaven  as  a  messenger, 
says,  "I  have  just  left  off  singing  Hallelujahs." 
Those  old  duffers  knew  how  to  put  pep  into 
their  writings  and  say,  you  can  sit  down  and 
write  your  stuff  in  five  minutes  with  my  help. 
What's  your  subject?  {Every,  pushes  paper 
with  title  on  it  over  to  him.)  "Teachers — their 
habits  and  idiosyncrasies."  Whew !  some  sub- 
ject, believe  me.  But  let's  get  at  it  or  you'll 
get  canned  tomorrow.  (Slang  prepares  to  set- 
tle himself  in  a  chair  by  the  desk.) 

Every,  looks  up  hopefully  and  then  shakes 
his  head. 

Every.  :  Too  bad,  old  chap,  nothin'  doin'. 
I  tried  your  style  all  one  year — my  sophomore 
year  when  I  was  more  of  a  fool  than  I  am 
now.  And  what  happened — got  by  with  a  60 ; 
teacher  didn't  like  my  themes  and  folks  didn't 
like  my  marks.     As  for  me — I  should  worry. 

(Slang  szeaggcrs  over  to  the  door,  turns 
and  says  "So  long."  Every,  looks  longingly 
after  him  even  after  the  door  closes.  Rises 
and  walks  back  and  forth  in  the  room,  cram- 
ming hands  into  pockets,  finally  stops  in  front 
of  fire-place.) 

Exter  Pedantic  English 

Ped.  Eng.  :  'Tis  I,  Pedantic  English,  great 
of  knowledge ! 

(Every,    looks    up   surprised,    draws   back, 
then  comes  toward  front  of  stage.) 
Heed  not  Superlative,  so  ostentatious. 
Her  course  is  not  for  you,  my  noble  youth ; 
Xor  Slang,  that  parlance  of  the  vulgar  popu- 
lace. 
But  list  to  mc  of  noble  parents  sprung; 
I  utter  not,  uncouth  plebian  tongue 
But  such  as  men  of  erudition  speak. 
If  you  but  profit  my  admonition 
Instructors  then  will  marvel  and  adore  ; 
'Twill  cause  the  wondering  youths  to  gaze  upon 
Your  countenance  of  intellect  with  awe. 
The  common,  lowly  species  of  the  canine 
Will  fawn  and  lick  your  hands,  so  great  your 

glory. 
Oh,  Every-one-of-us,  do  keep  your  courage, 


Fatigue  no  more  your  tired,  exhausted  soul, 
For  now  swift  footsteps  of  success  ensue  you ; 
All  universe  will  hold  your  name  renowned. 

Every.  :  Oh  no.  Pedantic  English,  your 
offer  is  extremely  kind  but  you  and  I  could 
never  work  together.  I  can't  use  twin-six 
words  to  express  one  cylinder  ideas.  I  tried 
your  kind  last  year  as  juniors  always  do.  It 
didn't  work  but  even  so  I  tried  it  again  last 
week.  Three  hours  I  spent  studying  the  dic- 
tionary for  words  and  what  did  I  get — a  paper 
covered  all  over  with  red  ink  and  "Be  natural." 
(Shakes   head.) 

Ped.  Eng.  :  What — you  purpose  to  expel 
me  then? 

Illiterate  offspring  of  the  genus  homo. 
You  do  reject  my  kind  and  bounteous  offering 
And  spurn  me  as  the  vilest  dregs  of  earth? 
Alack — censure  not  me  for  your  perdition 
Your  degradation  is  no  will  of  mine. 
(Ped.  Eng.  departs  haughtily.) 

Every,  stretches  and  zealks  over  to  the 
desk,  sits  dozen,  pulls  out  watch,  exclaims. 

Every.  :  Ten-thirty  and  no  work  done.  I 
can't  help  it,  I  never  could  write.  What's  the 
use  of  trying?  Here  goes  for  Math.  (Picks 
up  book  and  pretends  to  study.  Throzes  it 
dozen.)  It's  no  use  those  teachers  and  their 
idiosyncrasis  keep  popping  at  me.  (Seizes 
paper  and  pencil  again.) 

Enter  Good  English 

Good  English  :  Such  a  scowl  as  you're 
wearing,  Every-one-of-us,  would  turn  milk 
sour.  Surely  you  wouldn't  permit  such  a 
trifling  matter  as  a  theme  to  ruffle  your  seren- 
ity. It  may  be  that  I,  Good  English,  can  help 
you  in  your  trouble.  With  my  aid,  scholars, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  statesmen,  orators, — in 
fact,  all  who  have  reached  the  height  of  their 
professions,  have  attained  power  and  great- 
ness. Men  like  Shakespeare,  Franklin,  and 
Mark  Twain  have,  through  me,  become 
famous  for  writing  effectively  and  pointedly. 
I  express  ideas  with  a  clearness  and  accuracy 
that  others  can  never  hope  to  attain.     Unlike 
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those  others  who  pass  in  and  out  of  use,  I  am 
a  steady  worker  and  readily  acquired  through 
diligence.  You  have  seen  the  failure  of  Super- 
lative English,  Slang,  and  Pedantic  English. 
But  have  you  ever  known  Good  English  to 
fail?  Adopt  Good  English  not  only  for  your 
themes  but  for  your  conversation  and  all  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact  will  look  up  to  you 
as  an  efficient,  capable  individual.  Shall  I 
help  you?     (Waits  expectantly.) 


Every,  rises,  extends  his  hand.   They  shake. 

Every.  :  Thank  you,  Good  English,  I  will 
accept  your  help.  Those  other  would-be 
friends  may  be  worth-while  at  times  but  you, 
I  feel  sure,  will  be  a  safe  friend  always.  Your 
very  offer  makes  me  feel  better  prepared  al- 
ready. 

(The  two  seat  themselves  at  the  desk.)  Now 
for  those  teachers  and  their  idiosyncrasies. 

Curtain 


Peace  at  Eventide 


The  sun  has  disappeared,  the  night  is  near, 
The  hills  show  black  against  the  radiant  sky, 
And  one  giant  leafless  tree  lifts  branches  high 
A   mute    display   of    strength   that   flourished 

here. 
Down  the  little  pond  to  me  so  dear, 
There  floats  a  sweet,  sweet  breeze  from  wood- 
lands near, 
A  lonely  heron  calls  in  passing  by, — 
And  all  is  blessed  peace. 


A  heart  filled  comfort  here  that  all  may  know, 
A  beauty  that  is  free,  with  peaceful  glow. 
Oh,  why  will  people  chase  the  painted  showr 
Laughter  and  empty  follies  day  by  day, 
While  God  himself  is  pleading  with  them  so, 
Pleading  so  gently,  gently,  in  His  wondrous 
way. 

Alice  Marr,  1917. 


The  Advent  of  Spring 


Birds  are  singing, 
Bells  are  ringing, 
Spring  is  here  at  last ; 
Sun  is  shining, 
None  are  pining, 
Hearts  are  beating  fast. 


Trees  are  budding 

Out  each  morning 

Blossoms  now  are  to  be  seen, 

Sending  fragrance 

In  abundance 

O'er  the  dale,  and  down  the  stream. 


Snow  is  going, 

Beasts  are  lowing, 

For  the  pastures,  kissed  by  dew ; 

How  they  gladly, 

Almost  madly, 

Usher  Springtime  in,  anew. 


Should  we  not  in  adoration, 

In  deep  humble  meditation, 

Turn  our  hearts  from  mundane  pleasures  to 

above ; 
With  sincere,  contrite  devotion 
To  our  God  of  land  and  ocean 
And  give  thanks  for  Springtime  with  a  fervent 

love? 

Edward  J.  Markham,  '18. 
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An  Average  Spring  Poem 


The  brooklet  gurgles  on  its  way, 
The  flowerlets  blossom  in  the  sun, 
The  budded  treelets  gently  sway, 
And  thus  our  po'mlet  is  begun. 


The  birdlings  chant  their  merry  lay, 
The  kidlets  in  the  meadows  run, 
The  poetlets  rave  of  blooming  May, 
And  thus  our  vernal  rhymelet's  done. 

E3A. 


The  Coming  of  Spring 

(After  Edgar  Allan  Poe  "The  Raven") 


Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary  while  old  Win- 
ter, weak  and  weary 

Pondered  over  snow  and  hail  storms,  things 
that    were   no    more, 

As  he  sat  there  rocking,  rocking,  suddenly  he 
felt  the  shocking 

As  of  someone  gently  knocking  at  his  weather- 
beaten  door. 

"It  is  Spring,  I  know,"  he  muttered,  "who  is 
knocking  at  my  door." 

Only  this  and  nothing  more. 

Then  the  knocking  grew  much  stronger ;  hesi- 
tating then  no  longer,  Winter 

Shouted,  "Spring  return  into  the  tempest,  do 
not  harm  me  more, 

Leave  no  buds  or  blooming  flowers — leave 
no  pretty  April  showers  ! 


I  am  Lord  of  Weather's  Towers ! — leave  the 

.    threshold  of  my  door ! 
Take  with  thee  thy  youth  and  beauty,  and  thy 
form  from  off  my  door  ! 

Leave  me — leave  me — I  implore  !" 

But  the  Springtime,  never  flitting,  for  three 
whole  months  was  sitting 

In  the  meadows,  fields  and  forests  and  every- 
body's door ; 

And  Spring's  eyes  had  all  the  gleaming  of 
victor's  that  were  dreaming 

And  the  moonlight  o'er  her  streaming  threw 
her  shadow  on  the  floor : 

But  Winter's  soul  from  out  that  shadow,  was 
streaming — six  months  more  ! 

Esther  M.  Canty,  Class  1918. 


Good  Bye,  Slang,  I'm  Through 


I'm  the  happiest  boy  in  all  the  town  of  Quincy, 
For  now  at  last  I've  learned  to  talk  just  right. 
And  if  you  think  perhaps  you'd  like  to  hear 

my  little  tale, 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  this  model  bright. 
It   came   about   one    New   Year's   afternoon, 

friend, 
When  all  were  making  shining  promises, 
That  henceforth  they  would  never  do  what, 

they  heard, 
When   they   grew   old,    they    simply   couldn't 

mend. 
And  so  I  said  without  a  sigh, 
To  the  slang  I'd  used  in  the  days  gone  by. 


Chorus 

Good-bye,  Slang,  I'm  through. 
Each  bit  that  I  have  used, 
I  say  good-bye  to  you. 
Good  English  I've  abused. 
I've  made  a  resolution 
To  aid  my  elocution. 
And  to  that  alone  I'm  true. 
Good-bye,  Slang,  Bad  English, 
Good-bye,  both,  I'm  through. 


M.  Carter,  1919. 
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A  Parody 


"You   are    old,    Mr.    Senior,"   the    Freshman 

said, 
"And  your  face  shows  the  mark  of  much  care, 
Yet  you  joke  in  the  lunch-room  while  you're 

being  fed. 
You  should  study,  and  not  go  up  there." 

"When  a  child,"  the  wise  Senior  replied  to  the 

youth, 
_  "I  learned  to  do  two  things  at  once ; 
And  now,  while  I  munch,  I  can  learn  verbs, 

forsooth, 
So  Miss  O'Neill  won't  think  me  a  dunce." 

"You   are    old,"    quoth   the    Freshman,    now 

pacing  the  floor, 
"Yet  each  day,  after  school  is  dismissed, 
You  talk  to  ten  girls  in  the  long  corridor, 
I  should  think,  at  your  age,  you'd  desist." 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  the  sage,  as  he  threw 
back  his  hair, 


"I  prophesy  when  you  have  grown 

To  my  age,  you'll  be  anxious  to  talk  to  the 

fair, 
My  interest  in  whom  you  bemoan." 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  Freshman,  "and  have 

studied  so  much 
I  should  think  your  nerves  soon  would  break 

down. 
Yet  you  always  are  smiling.    Your  expression 

is  such 
That    your    forehead's    ne'er    marred    by    a 

frown." 

"I  have  stood  here  ten  minutes,  and  that  is 

enough," 
Said  the  Senior  with  one  of  his  stares. 
"These  Freshmen  do  talk  the  most  frivolous 

stuff. 
Attend,  sir,  to  your  own  affairs." 

M.  Carter,  1919. 


There's  a  Teacher  Down  in  Quincy  Town 


A  certain  room  in  Q.  H.  S. 
Holds  the  teacher  I  love  best, 
She  convinced  me  that  I  ought 
To  use  the  English  I'd  been  taught. 

Chorus : 

There's  a  teacher  down  in  Quincy  town 

Whose  English  is  a  joy. 

She  never  uses   slang  or  grammar  bad, 

And  oh,  give  her  a  boy 

Who  does  not  speak  English  at  all. 


But  some  new  compound  strange. 

She  has  the  meet — me — later  look, 

And  he  learns  his  English  book. 

Who  has  that  teacher  down  in  Quincy  town? 

II 
She  doesn't  drive  you  to  your  work 
With  dire  threats  against  the  shirk 
But  talks  so  well  herself  that  you 
Make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  too. 
Chorus : 

Marian  Carter,   1919. 


April 


April  brings  us  thoughts  of  spring, 
Then  the  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
Timid  flowers  lift  up  their  heads 
From  the  moss  and  wintry  beds. 

Trees  begin  to  bud  and  bloom — 
Summer  will  be  with  us  soon, 


Gushing  streamlets  wend  their  way 
From  the  mountain  to  the  bay. 

All  is  gay  and  all  is  bright, 
Winter  has  been  put  to  flight, 
Children  laugh,  and  romp,  and  play, 
And  are  happy  all  the  day. 

Mabel  T.  Roache,  1918. 
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Sonnet  to  a  Great  Artist 


I  can  but  dream  of  all  the  work  you've  done ; 
Your  pictures   drawn  of   ancient  things   and 

new ; 
With  loveliness  you've  charmed  the  world  and 

won 
The  highest  honors  man  can  give  to  you. 
Your  paintings,   praised  by  men  of   art  and 

mind, 
Of  gorgeousness,  not  lacking  humbler  things, 
Have  given  you  what  others  seek  to  find, — 


Success — the   true   reward  which  hard  work 

brings. 
But  you   are   old   and   wish   perchance   were 

young, 
To  have  the  opportunities  of  late 
Which  I  perhaps,  you  think  too  often  shun, 
To  have  Fortuna  greet  you  at  life's  gate 
And  open  wide  the  doors  now  closed  to  you, 
Wrhile  I,  yet  young,  must  find  my  work  to  do. 

Florence  Tobin,  1917. 


Wanted,  Inspirations! 


! 


Now  when  I  read  the  Golden  Rod, 
I'm  inspired — you  may  see, 

But  these  little   inspirations 
Hardly  last  while  I  count  three. 


If  half  of  us  wrote  poetry 
And  the  other  half  wrote  prose, 

I'm  sure  our  paper  The  Golden  Rod 
Would  take  the  lead — who  knows? 


They  call  for  still  more  poems, 
Yet  I  can  write  but  this, 

So  I'll  give  my  contribution 
Though  the  pages  it  may  miss. 


If  you  have  an  inspiration 
Work  it  out,  and  try 

To  add  your  contribution 
For  a  boost  to  Quincy  High. 

E.  B.  Phillips,  '18. 


April 


April,  you're  a  winsome  lass, 

You  set  my  heart  aglow ; 
Thinking  of  the  sweet  green  grass, 

You're  showers  are  sure  to  grow. 
You're  like  a  sweet  young  maiden, 

All  smiles,  and  sunshine,  too ; 
And  then  without  a  warning, 

You  shed  your  tears  anew. 
But  we'll  forgive  your  flighty  way. 
As  you  bring  us  the  flowers  of  May. 

Viola  M.  Ford,  1917. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS 


DEBATING  SOCIETY 


The  question  for  debate  on  the  evening  of 
March  14  was :  Resolved,  that  the  best  lumber 
district  in  our  forests  should  be  placed  under 
federal  control.  The  debaters  were  :  (affirma- 
tive) T.  Nixon,  Johnson,  and  Marr ;  (nega- 
tive) Gesmer,  Diamond,  and  Richmond.  The 
affirmative  received  the  decision.  The  ques- 
tion for  March  28  is :  Resolved,  that  strikes 
shall  be  prohibited  until  an  arbitration  commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed.  The  debaters  will  be : 
(affirmative)  Bailey,  Keyes,  and  Jenkins; 
(negative)  Richmond,  Newcomb,  and  Ras- 
mussen;  reader,  Johnson. 

A  substitution  was  made  for  Article  V, 
Section  4,  of  the  By-Laws.  It  is, — Any  mem- 
ber, whether  present  or  not,  not  taking  the 
part  assigned  him  in  the  exercises  of  any 
meeting,  shall  be  dropped  from  membership 
unless  excused  by  two-thirds  of  the  society 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  valid  excuse. 

Nicholson  then  gave  an  excellent  reading. 

A  debate  will  be  held  with  Winthrop  High 
School  in  the  Quincy  High  School  Hall,  Fri- 
day, April  13,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  question 
is :  Resolved,  that  compulsory  military  train- 
ing shall  be  adopted  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Quincy  will  defend  the 
affirmative  side  and  its  representatives  will 
be  Carlson,  Peterson,  and  H.  Nixon,  who  will 
speak  in  this  order.  The  alternate  is  Johnson. 
The  debate  will  be  free  to  the  public. 


30.  Miss  Brooks  announced  that  each  club 
had  received  twenty  dollars  from  the  vaude- 
ville show. 


DRAMATICS 


THALIA  CLUB 


The  Club  held  a  skating  party  Friday  even- 
ing, January  26,  at  the  Sailors'  Home  Pond  in 
Wollaston.  After  enjoying  the  skating,  the 
girls  went  to  Klein's  Drug  Store  for  refresh- 
ments. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  in  Room  31, 
after  school,  Monday,  March  19.  The  mem- 
bers laid  plans  for  the  Backwoods  Party  to  be 
given  to  the  Debating  Society  Friday,  March 


A  vaudeville  show  was  given  by  the  Thalia 
and  Debating  Clubs,  Friday  evening,  March 
19.  The  end  men  for  the  minstrel  show  were 
Kendall,  Johnson,  Keyes,  Mullin,  Bailey,  H. 
Nixon,  Jenkins,  and  Mahoney.  Higgins  was 
interlocutor.  James  Kennedy  gave  an  excel- 
lent fancy  dance  selection.  The  chorus  which 
helped  to  make  the  act  a  success  was  com- 
posed of  the  following, — Baker,  Blake,  Carl- 
son, Cummings,  Diamond,  Gesmer,  Innis, 
Markham,  Nichols,  T.  Nixon,  Palmer,  Rich- 
mond, Sears,  Weeden,  and  Weymouth.  Miss 
Thayer  deserves  great  credit  for  her  work  of 
organizing  and  coaching. 

A  beautiful  dance,  Amaryllis,  was  excel- 
lently done  by  the  Misses  White  and  Horst. 

Misses  Diack  and  Empey  presented  very 
ably  a  sketch,  The  Lady  Interviewer. 

This  act  was  followed  by  two  finely  ex- 
ecuted songs  by  Miss  MacMahon. 

Keyes  and  Mullin  then  presented  the  hair- 
raising  sketch,  Dew  Drop  Inn,  followed  by  A 
Pair  of  Burglars  by  Bailey,  Cummings,  and 
the  Misses  La  Tour  and  Rund. 

A  dance,  Ostendaise,  was  the  final  act.  The 
dancers  were  Misses  Bagg,  Horton,  Mellish, 
Roache,  Brogan,  Jackson,  McCabe,  Batemen, 
Leach,  and  Murphy.  They  were  instructed 
by  Miss  Beth  Anderson. 

The  High  School  Orchestra  was  at  its  best 
and  livened  the  periods  between  acts. 

Miss  Brooks,  assisted  by  Walter  and  Miss 
Mellish,  deserve  credit  for  handling  the  tickets 
so  capably  and  the  Drawing  and  Household 
Arts  Department  have  the  thanks  of  the  two 
clubs  for  their  work.  There  are  many  others 
not  here  mentioned  to  whom  gratitude  is  due 
for  helping  to  make  the  show  successful. 

The    following    cast    for    the    senior    play, 
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"Charley's  Aunt,"  is   rehearsing  under   Miss 
O'Neill's   supervision : 

(In  order  of  their  appearance) 
Jack  Chesney,  an  Oxford  student 

Hugh  Nixon 

Brasset,  his  servant Conrad  S.  Keyes 

Charley  Wykeham,  Jack's  chum 

George  R.   Prout 
Lord     Fancourt     Babberley,     an     easy-going 

student Wm.  E.  Mullin 

Kitty  Verdun,  Jack's  sweetheart 

Priscilla  White 
Amy  Spettique,  Charley's  sweetheart 

Edith  E.  Olson 
Sir  Francis  Chesney,  Jack's  father 

Russell  C.  Johnson 
Stephen  Spettique,  Amy's  uncle,  and  Kitty's 

guardian Walter  Cody 

Donna  Lucia  D'Alvadorez,  Charley's  rich  aunt 

from  Brazil Augusta  F.  MacMahon 

Ela  Delahay,  Babberley's  sweetheart 

Gertrude  P.  Driscoll 
Footman Percy  O.  Jenkins 

Scene  I     Jack's  rooms  at  Oxford. 

Scene  II     A  garden  at  Oxford. 

Scene  III     Mr.  Spettique's  residence. 

Outline.  Jack  and  Charley  are  in  love  with 
Kitty  and  Amy,  respectively.  In  order  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  propose,  they  give  a 
luncheon  party  to  Donna  Lucia  and  invite 
the  girls  to  meet  her.  Donna  Lucia  fails  to 
appear  and  Babberley  is  prevailed  upon  to 
dress  as  a  woman  and  take  her  place.  To 
the  consternation  of  the  boys,  Sir  Francis 
and  Spettique  arrive  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  fall  in  love  with  Babberley.  In  spite  of 
this  setback,  all  goes  well  until  the  Donna 
Lucia  and  Ela  drop  in  unexpectedly,  and  then, 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  endeavors  of  Charley 
and  Jack,  the  deception  is  discovered.  How- 
ever, Charley  and  Jack  have  already  proposed 
and  been  accepted,  and  Babberley,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  becomes  engaged  to  Ela,  while 
Sir  Francis  finds  in  Donna  Lucia  his  sweet- 
heart of  former  years,  so  that,  as  the  curtain 
drops,  all  are  happy  except  old  Spettique  who 
is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  indignant  not  only 


at  having  lost  his  niece  and  his  ward  but  also 
the  money  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  by  marry- 
ing the  supposed  Donna  Lucia.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  Brassett, 
with  keen  enjoyment,  takes  in  all  that  is  go- 
ing on  about  him. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  audience  will  be 
present  to  enjoy  the  play,  which  is  one  long 
laugh  from  beginning  to  end. 


BETTER  SPEECH  WEEK 


Heralding  the  Better  English  campaign, 
posters  were  placed  in  the  rooms  and  corri- 
dors of  the  building,  notices  were  published 
in  the  Ledger,  and  a  "town-crier"  (Heber 
Bailey)  who  read  a  proclamation  setting  forth 
the  purpose  and  program  of  the  week,  ap- 
peared at  the  Monday  morning  assembly, 
March  26.  As  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the 
week  Mr.  George  S.  Smith  of  Boston  spoke 
to  the  school  on  March  28  on  the  value  of 
good  English.  The  program  presented  in  the 
Hall  on  March  30  follows :  i 

Music    Orchestra 

Prologue 

Slang  expressions   dramatized 

The  Jabberwock  Slang 

Youthful  Sentiments 

The  Reformation  of  Mutt  and  Jeff 

A  sophomore  feature 
Songs 

Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee 
Good  English  for  the  street  sign 
The  Good  English  Twins 
Have  you  a  Little  Fairy  in  your  home? 
Old  Mother  English  cleans  House 

A  freshman  feature 
English  Ballet 
The  New  Teacher 
The  Funeral  of  Poor  Speech 

A  junior  feature 
Hamlet's  Advice  on  Public  Speaking 

Every-one-of-us A  senior  feature 

The  Thinker  (after  Rodin) A  tableau 

Epilogue,  Ring  in  Good  Speech 
Finale — Music — Orchestra 
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The  campaign  was  planned  and  conducted 
by  the  following  members  of  the  English  De- 
partment :  Miss  Bailey,  chairman,  Miss  Sey- 
mour, Miss  Giles,  Miss  Brant,  and  the  fol- 
lowing students :  seniors,  Marion  Joyce  and 
Robert  Millar;  juniors,  Esther  Jackson  and 
David  Gesmer;  sophomores,  Marion  Carter 
and  Preti;  freshmen,  Dorothy  Cole  and  Clay- 
ton.   

At  the  assembly  of  Monday,  February  19, 
Mr.  Collins  urged  good  attendance  at  the  Chel- 
sea and  Winthrop  basket-ball  games  here  and 
asked  for  good  sportsmanship.  The  pupils 
were  asked  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of 
paper,  owing  to  the  increased  cost.  Mr.  Col- 
lins also  explained  the  significance  of  de- 
ficiency slips  by.  saying  that  by  them  warning 
was  given  of  failure  in  subjects  needed  for 
promotion  or  graduation.  He  said  that  they 
were  merely  warnings  and  urged  those  who 
had  received  them  to  do  better  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

An  assembly  was  held  Monday,  March  5. 
Mr.  Collins  said  that  no-school  signals  never 
apply  to  the  high  school.  He  also  said  that 
elective  blanks  will  soon  be  passed  out  to  the 
three  lower  classes  and  urged  them  to  take 
care  in  the  selection  of  elective  studies.  These 
classes  will  each  be  given  detailed  instructions 
later  on.  It  was  also  stated  that  many  changes 
from  other  courses  to  the  commercial  course 
will  not  be  allowed  as  only  the  very  brightest 
in  that  course  will  get  any  special  benefit  from 
it.  College  pupils,  he  said,  should  receive  G's 
or  higher  if  they  intend  to  go  to  college. 

The  assembly  Monday,  March  12,  was 
opened  by  nine  cheers  for  each  member  of 
our  championship  basket-ball  team.  The 
cheering  was  led  by  Johnson.  Mr.  Collins 
commended  the  spirit  shown  at  Winthrop, 
Saturday  evening,  March  10,  when  Quincy 
played  Reading  for  the  championship.  He 
also  warned  pupils,  upon  the  penalty  of  pay- 
ing for  another,  not  to  lose  their  courses  of 
study. 

At  the  assembly,  Monday,  March  19,  Mr. 
Collins  said  that  the  week  of  the  26th  will  be 


rather  broken  because  of  the  Better  Speech 
Week  exercises.  These  will  come  chiefly  Fri- 
day, March  30.  A  class  track  meet  will  be 
held  Friday,  March  23,  in  the  gym. 

On  the  same  day,  the  pupils  are  requested  to 
bring  in  any  old  papers,  magazines,  rubbers, 
etc.,  that  they  can  get  hold  of,  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  athletics. 


The  Household  Arts  Department  gave  a 
baby  party  Friday,  March  9,  to  Mr.  Mansur, 
who  announced  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
Though  simple,  the  party  was  complete  in 
every  detail,  and  no  doubt  was  very  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  happy  father. 


The  Suffolk  Law  School  Register,  published 
by  the  students  of  that  school,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  45  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  section  of  legal  questions  and 
answers  in  that  magazine. 

1917 

A  meeting  was  held  March  7.  The  follow- 
ing committees  were  elected, 

Reception  Committee  : — Mullin,  Cody,  Jen- 
kins, Misses  Bagg  and  McCue. 

Banquet  Committee  : — Johnson,  Kendall, 
Keyes,  Misses  Diack  and  Cremins. 

Photograph  Committee  : — Baker,  Pierce, 
and  Miss  Joyce. 

Henry  Peterson  was  elected  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  Senior  Dramatics. 

1919 

The  results  of  the  sophomore  election  are 
as  follows : 

President — Norman  Dodge 

Vice-President — Martha  Pyyny 

Secretary — Mildred  Geddes 

Treasurer — Willis  Burgess 
■   Athletic  Committee — Wm.  Lindsay 

Pin  Committee — Malcolm  Anthony,  Mar- 
jorie  Cole,  Dorothea  Joyce. 

Motto  Committee — Alfred  Gargaro,  Mar- 
garet Griffin,  Stanhope  Ring. 

Hugh  Nixon,  Nezvs  Editor. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following 
very  interesting  articles  by  two  of  last  year's 
students. 


THE  QUINCY  SCHOOLS  DEXTAL 
CLINIC 


You  all  know  that  good  teeth  mean  good 
health  and  good  health  means  good  mentality 
and  good  mentality  is  necessary  for  good 
scholars.  The  poor  scholars  are  very  likely 
the  ones  who  have  deficient  teeth,  and  the 
Ouincy  Schools  Dental  Clinic  has  been  begun 
to  help  just  those  children. 

The  purpose  of  this  clinic  is  to  do  the  work 
for  a  very  small  fee,  so  as  to  enable  every  child 
to  have  his  teeth  attended  to.  The  fees  are 
25c  for  the  first  visit  and  20c  for  the  second 
and  each  subsequent  visit  and  10c  for  all  ex- 
tractions and  emergency  calls.  Otherwise, 
because  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  big  den- 
tist's bills,  the  children  may  remain  poor  schol- 
ars on  account  of  their  deficient  teeth.  This 
clinic  will  help  them  to  become  better  scholars 
and.  in  turn,  better  citizens  of  the  city. 

There  are  two  school  nurses,  each  nurse 
having  charge  of  six  grammar  schools.  They 
visit  those  schools  every  week  and  inspect  the 
pupils  as  to  their  general  health,  taking  care 
of  their  eyes.  nose,  and  teeth  by  sending  those 
with  troubles  of  the  first  two  kinds  to  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  but  those  of  the  third  class 
to  this  clinic.  The  nurses  give  the  children 
some  cards  to  be  filled  out  by  their  parents  and 
these  cards  are  given  over  to  me.  Those 
cards  include  permit  slips,  which,  when  signed 
by  a  parent  signify  his  willingness  for  the  an- 
aesthetic to  be  used  on  the  child  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, and  identification  cards  with  the  child's 
name,  address,  school,  parent's  signature  and 
occupation.  Those  cards  are  sorted  according 
to  their  school  grades  and  then  put  on  the  re- 
serve list.  Those  from  the  higher  grades  are 
put  under  treatment  first,  so,  when  a  child  is 


completed,  we  pick  out  one  of  those,  make  out 
an  appointment  for  the  child,  and  send  it  with 
other  appointments  to  the  master  of  his  school. 
Thus  the  child  comes  under  our  "Under  Treat- 
ment" list,  of  which  there  are  fifty,  ten  each 
day,  and  they  come  once  a  week.  Each  child 
has  a  record  chart,  which  it  is  my  business  to 
fill  in  with  his  name,  address,  age,  school,  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done ;  these  are 
kept  on  file.  Besides  these  regular  cases  we 
have  many  emergency  cases,  who  come  at  all 
times,  therefore  swelling  the  number  of  pa- 
tients each  day.  We  have  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  patients  every  day  and  hardly  a  day 
passes  when  we  have  only  the  regular  cases 
and  no  emergency  cases. 

On  Saturday  we  have  extraction  cases  only. 
To  some  of  them  we  give  anaesthetic.  YVe  use 
one  of  the  newest  forms  of  anaesthetic  and 
that  is  novacain,  a  synthetic  chemical,  the  hy- 
drochlorid  of  p.  minobenzoyldiethylaminoe- 
thanol.  Can  you  pronounce  it?  It  paralyzes 
the  nerve  trunks  and  anaesthetizes  the  whole 
area  of  the  field  of  operation  instead  of  the 
small  portion  as  in  the  old  method.  Dr.  Far- 
ren  inserts  the  same  with  a  syringe  in  the  area 
of  the  affected  teeth.  The  face  begins  to  feel 
swelled  and  numb.  After  twenty  minutes 
pass  the  teeth  or  tooth  is  extracted  without 
any  pain. 

At  present  we  are  situated  in  the  principal's 
office  in  the  Coddington  School.  As  soon  as 
the  two  new  school  buildings  are  completed, 
there  will  be  two  rooms  fitted  up  and  given 
over  to  us,  in  the  Coddington  School. 

From  September  12  to  March  17,  we  have 
had  784  patients  with  a  total  of  1930  visits 
from  them.  Dr.  Farren  has  done  191  porce- 
lain fillings,  713  silver  and  826  cement  fiillings 
and  has  extracted  1485  teeth  and  cleaned  even- 
one  of  the  reserve  cases'  teeth  on  their  first 
regular  appointments. 

Florence  E.  Wet  more,  '16. 
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Sargent  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
March  12,  1917. 
Dear  Mildred : 

I  like  school  better  and  better  every  day,  but 
oh  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  describe  it.  I 
would  never  be  able  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  so 
different  from  High  School. 

The  freshman  class  is  so  large  that  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections  and  usually  while  one 
section  has  theory  the  other  has  practice.  We 
have  practice  two  or  three  hours  every  day, 
besides  that  which  we  do  by  ourselves  so  that 
when  night  comes  we  are  all  tired. 

There  are  three  large  gymnasiums  well 
equipped  with  apparatus.  In  the  upper  gym- 
nasium there  is  a  wall  twelve  feet  high  and 
about  four  feet  wide.  This  is  used  for  wall 
scaling.  Six  girls  are  required  in  each  team 
to  go  over  the  wall.  The  fastest  team  known 
went  over  in  eighteen  seconds  but  of  course 
we  are  not  able  to  do  this — as  yet,  although, 
we  have  done  it  in  twenty-three  seconds. 

Another  interesting  stunt  is  high  vaulting. 
The  stand  we  vault  over  is  about  five  feet  high. 
We  have  a  spring  board  to  help  us  vault  but 
it  is  certainly  the  stiffest  one  I  ever  saw.  So 
you  can  imagine  that  this  vaulting  is  rather 
difficult  but  some  girls  do  it  beautifully,  owing 
to  constant  practice. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  our  theory  classes. 
Nearly  all  our  studies  are  sciences  pertaining 
to  the  body,  for  instance  Anatomy,  Histology, 
Hygiene.  Our  lessons  are  really  lectures  with 
a  quizz  sprung  now  and  then.  We  are  requir- 
ed to  keep  note  books  ready  to  hand  in  when- 
ever asked  for. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  freshman's  view  of  the 
school,  but  so  far  I  think  this  alternation  of 
work  and  play  an  ideal  method  because  it 
trains  both  mind  and  body. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ebba  Holteen. 


NOTES 
Walter  Galvin,  '09  is  a  traveling  salesman 
for  Parker,  Holmes  and  Company. 


Marion  Keast,  '12  is  a  teacher  at  the  Ather- 
ton  Hough. 

Celia  MacLellan,  '12  is  a  senior  at  Boston 
University. 

Tecla  Abbiatti,  '14  has  a  position  with  El- 
mer F.  Ricker. 

Louise  Ford,  '15  is  a  telephone  operator 
with  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company. 

George  D.  MacDonald,  '15  is  assistant 
draftsman  at  the  Anglo-American  Textile  Ma- 
chinery Company. 

The  editor  of  this  column  wishes  to  rectify 
a  mistake  concerning  William  O'  Donnell,  '15. 
He  is  not  working  with  the  Citizns'  Gas  Light 
Company,  but  is  a  student  at  "Tech". 

Annie   Bartlett,    '16   is   studying   to   be   a 
kindergarten  teacher. 

Marion  Hardy,  '16  is  taking  a  course  in 
Domestic  Science  at  Nasson  Institute,  Maine. 

Mabel  Jilbert,  '16  is  working  at  the  Boston 
Gear  Works. 

Alice  Lindholm,  '16  is  a  bookkeeper  for 
the  Atlantic  Rubber   Company. 

Carl  Pierce,  '16  is  studying  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  of  Osteopathy. 

George  Schools,  T6  has  a  position  with  the 
Pacific  Mills  Company,  Boston. 

Herbert  Smith,  '16  Amherst  "Aggie"  '20, 
and  Hartley  Hoffses  '16,  Massachusetts  Nau- 
tical Training  School,  were  at  school  on  March 
27. 

Ardelle  MacDonald,  '14  and  William  R. 
Mead  were  married  March  6,  1917  at  St. 
Chrysostom's   Church,   Wollaston. 

Katherine  Gesmer,  '17  has  a  position  with 
the  Anglo-American  Cotton  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

Clifford  Keay,  '17  has  a  position  with  the 
Shawmut  Bank,  Boston. 

Herman  Keay,  '17  is  working  at  Posner's 
Clothing  Store. 

Roland  Hall,  '18  is  associated  with  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  General  Freight 
Office,  South  Station. 

Mildred  M.  Diack, 

Alumni  Editor. 
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We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  follow- 
ing exchanges  which  we  have  received  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  GOLDEN  ROD. 

Marion  H.  S.  Survey — Marion,  Ind. 

Orange  and  Black — Middletown,  Conn. 

Industrial  School  Magazine — Golden,   Col. 

Blue  and  Gold — Maiden,  Mass. 

Jabberwock — Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Enterprise — Roxbury,    Mass. 

Oracle — Abington,    Pa. 

Crescent — Buxton  Center,  Maine. 

Register — Suffolk  Law  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Clarion — Everett,  Mass. 

Junto — Easton,  Pa. 

Gleaner — Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Northfield  Star — Northfield  Seminary,  E. 
Northfield,  Mass. 

Leaves — Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Tattler—  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Radiator — Somerville,  Mass. 

Tryout — Haverhill,  Mass. 

P.  I.  H.  S.  Flyer — Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

Polytechnic — Rensselaer  P.  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Brewster — Wolfboro,  N.  H. 

P.  A.  Record — Brookline,  Mass. 

Reflector — Gloucester,  Mass. 

Record — Smith  Academy  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Review — Lowell,  Mass. 

School  Life — Melrose,  Mass. 

Vermont  Pioneer — School  of  Agriculture, 
Randolph   Center,   Vermont. 

Eltrurian — Haverhill,   Mass. 

Alpha — New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Clarion — Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


The  GOLDEN  ROD  would  be  pleased  to 
have  more  of  its  exchanges  comment  on  it. 
To  be  sure  we  are  human  and  we  like  a  boost 
once  in  a  while,  but  we  will  accept  a  knock 
also  if  it  will  help  us. 

Comments 

Reflector — Your  magazine  is  well-balanced 
and  interesting.  We  thank  you  for  your  re- 
mark in  regard  to  the  Golden  Rod. 

Radiator — It  would  brighten  up  your  paper 
to  have  some  cuts.  Your  literary  department 
and  editorials  are  excellent. 

Vermont  Pioneer — Welcome,  stranger!  A 
good  magazine,  but  where  is  the  exchange 
column  ? 

Tattler — Your  "Personals"  and  Exchange 
Department  are  well  written  up. 

Alpha — Your  alumni  column  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence.  You  have  a  fine  literary 
department. 

Blue  and  Gold — Your  commencement  issue 
was  most  interesting. 

Enterprise — A  welcome  exchange.  Your 
"Rogues'  Gallery"  is  quite  a  novelty. 

A  few  words  about  the  Register  of  Suffolk 
Law  School  will  be  found  under  the  heading 
"School  News.," 

Anna  Cremins,  Exchange  Editor. 


ALUMNI  NOTES  (Continued) 

Howard  Walther,  '18  has  a  position  in 
President  Elliott's  Office  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  Boston. 

Dorothy  Wetmore,  '16  is  doing  interesting 
and  varied  work,  consisting  of  stenography, 
filing,  and  the  operation  of  a  small  switch 
board,  for  Whitcomb  and  Company,  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  16  State  street,  Boston. 
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QUINCY  19,  READING  5 

March  10,  1917.  The  play-off  at  Winthrop 
between  Quincy  and  Reading  for  first  place 
in  the  interscholastic  league  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  our  boys.  Tak- 
ing the  first  two  games  between  the  teams  as 
.a  criterion,  no  one  expected  such  a  score.  The 
result  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of 
Quincy's  team.  Other  than  in  the  last  few 
minutes  of  play,  Reading  was  completely  out- 
classed in  every  department  of  the  game. 

On  the  first  toss,  Desmond  out  jumped  his 
opponent;  in  fact,  Quincy  got  the  jump  on 
Reading  consistently  throughout  the  game. 
By  the  forwards'  superb  display  of  team  work, 
LeCain  secured  the  first  basket,  followed 
closely  by  Desmond  with  the  second.  Read- 
ing was  unable  to  break  up  Quincy's  sterling 
offense ;  LeCain  shot  two  more  baskets  and 
Jenkins  caged  three.  A  goal  from  foul  brought 
the  score  up  to  15  for  the  first  half.  Quincy's 
airtight  defense  prevented  Reading  from 
scoring. 

In  the  second  half,  Reading  showed  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  but  because  of  excellent  cover- 
ing by  Quincy,  did  not  become  dangerous.  In 
the  first  minutes  of  play,  Jenkins  secured  a 
basket  and  followed  it  up  with  two  goals  from 
fouls.  Reading  made  desperate  efforts  in  the 
last  period  to  overcome  its  handicap  and  se- 
cured the  edge  on  Quincy.  However,  Read- 
ing did  not  score  until  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes of  play  when  Bangs  and  Keaney  each 
•caged  a  basket  and  McLeod  score  a  goal  from 
foul.     The  final  result  showed  beyond  doubt 


the  championship  caliber  of  our  team,  and 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  coaching 
the  team  has  received  and  the  sportsmanship 
of  the  players. 

The  game  was  largely  attended  by  support- 
ers of  both  teams.  The  game  was  enlivened 
by  the  Quincy  rooters  who  cheered  the  team 
on  to  its  welcome  victory.     The  summary : 

Quincy  Reading 

LeCain,   rf lb,   Keaney 

Jenkins,   If rb,   Bangs 

Desmond,  c c,  Richards 

Beaton,  rb If,  Stevens,  Gibbons 

Mullin,  lb rf ,  McLeod 

Score — Quincy  19,  Reading  5.  Goals  from 
floor :  Jenkins  4,  LeCain  3,  Desmond,  Bangs, 
Keaney.  Goals  from  fouls :  Jenkins  3,  Mc- 
Leod. Referee:  A.  Woodlock.  Scorer:  Man- 
sur.  Timer:  Curry.  Time:  one  15m.  and 
two  10m.  periods. 

Basketball  Review 

The  basketball  team  finished  the  most  suc- 
cessful season  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
when  it  clinched  the  championship  by  defeat- 
ing Reading.  To  the  able  coaching  of  Mr. 
French,  to  the  enthusiasm  and  willing  spirit 
of  coach  and  players  is  due  this  year's  suc- 
cess. After  a  rather  inauspicious  start,  the 
team  developed  into  an  organization  superior 
to  any  in  the  league.  The  team  was  well-bal- 
anced in  every  particular,  both  on  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  but  particularly  on  the  de- 
fensive. Excellent  team  play  was  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  success  of  the  team. 

Capt.  Desmond  proved  an  excellent  leader 
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for  his  men.  He  was  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  center  in  the  league.  He  led  the  team 
in  point  of  league  baskets  with  sixteen  to  his 
credit.  His  special  forte  seemed  to  be  in 
teaming  up  with  the  other  forwards. 

The  forwards,  Jenkins  and  LeCain,  were 
capable  of  holding  their  own  with  any  in  the 
league.  Jenkins  was  the  high  scorer  of  the 
team,  its  fastest  man,  and  its  mainstay  in  foul 
shooting.  Though  not  such  a  high  scorer,  Le- 
Cain was  invaluable  to  the  team  because  of  his 
fighting  qualities  and  his  excellent  teaming  up 
with  the  other  forwards. 

The  strong  playing  of  Lawrence  Beaton, 
1916  Quincy  captain,  and  William  Mullin  kept 
Quincy  in  the  running  at  all  stages.  They 
were  without  doubt  the  best  backs  in  the 
league.  It  was  mainly  through  their  defen- 
sive work  that  opponents'  scores  were  kept  so 
low. 

The  team  was  fortified  by  excellent  substi- 
tutes in  the  persons  of  H.  O'Brien  and  Prout. 
Whenever  they  were  given  the  chance,  they 
acquitted  themselves  well. 

Quincy  holds  the  proud  record  of  having 
lost  no  league  games  on  the  home  floor  for  the 
last  two  seasons.  In  the  season  just  closed, 
fourteen  victories  were  registered  to  three  de- 
feats at  the  hands  of  Reading,  Wellesley,  and 
Haverhill,  respectively.  In  four  of  the  sea- 
son's games,  in  the  second  Rockland  game,  in 
the  contests  with  Attleboro,  Natick,  and  Chel- 
sea, opponents  scored  but  one  goal.  In  the 
two  games  with  Winthrop  and  the  third  Read- 
ing game,  opponents  scored  but  two  goals. 

In  the  league  encounters  only  three  more 
field  goals  were  made  by  the  opposing  for- 
wards than  by  Quincy's  backs.  In  the  out- 
side games,  Quincy's  backs  scored  as  many 
field  goals  as  the  opposing  forwards. 

The  following  shows  the  points  scored  by 
different  members  of  the  team  and  opponents: 

Field  Goals     Foul  Goals     Total 


Beaton 

11 

0 

22 

Mullen 

3 

5 

11 

Walker 

5 

0 

10 

Prout 

2 

0 

4 

O'Brien 

1 

0 

2 

Totals 

111 

49 

271 

Opponents 

Field  Goals 

Foal  Goals 

Tot  a 

Score 

Jenkins 

39 

44 

122 

LeCain 

22 

0 

44 

Desmond 

28 

0 

56 

Score 
63  60  182 

The  second  team  was  not  so  successful  as 
the  first  team,  but  that  there  was  good  mate- 
rial in  the  team  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  inflicted  the  only  defeat  of  the  season 
upon  Winthrop,  the  winner  of  the  second  team 
basketball  championship. 

Interscholastic  basketball  will  not  be  one  of 
the  sports  at  Quincy  next  year.  The  authori- 
ties are  opposed  to  the  brand  of  basketball 
that  has  been  displayed  the  past  season.  Too 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  playing  the 
man;  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  "getting  the 
other  fellow"  has  crept  into  the  game  and  for 
that  reason,  interscholastic  basketball  has  been 
dropped  for  one  year  at  least.  Class  basket- 
ball will  remain,  however. 

Track 

Quincy's  relay  teams  split  even  in  the  B.  A. 
A.  schoolboy  games  at  Mechanics  Building, 
February  24.  The  senior  relay  team  was  pit- 
ted against  Dummer  Academy,  Needham,  and 
Newburyport  High  Schools.  The  midgets 
raced  against  the  West  Roxbury  and  East 
Boston  midgets. 

In  the  senior  relay,  Herrick,  Quincy's  lead- 
off  man,  drew  the  fourth  position  from  the 
pole.  He  trailed  during  the  whole  two  laps, 
losing  about  eight  yards.  Malnati  and  Wil- 
liams lost  several  yards  more.  Jenkins, 
Quincy's  fourth  man,  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  close  the  gap,  but  was  too  far  in  the  rear. 
The  fight  for  first  place  between  Needham 
High  and  Dummer  Academy  was  won  by  the 
former.     Newburyport  finished  third. 

The  midgets  won  their  race  with  West  Rox- 
bury and  East  Boston  handily.  E.  Lindsay, 
Quincy's  first  man,   secured  a  lead  of  about 
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four  yards ;  Shyne  and  Barrows  held  this  lead  ; 
Maybury,  Quincy's  anchor  man,  opened  up 
and  by  excellent  running,  widened  the  gap  to 
about  fifteen  yards.  West  Roxbury  finished 
second,  and  East  Boston  third. 

W.  Pierce,  Melville,  and  Batts,  who  were 
entered  in  the  mile,  1,000  yards,  and  45  yard 
dash,  respectively,  were  unable  to  place. 

Track  Meet 
The  second  annual  interclass  track  meet  in 
the  gymnasium  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
sophomores  with  a  score  of  48.  Their  vic- 
tory was  secured  through  strength  in  the  jun- 
ior events.  The  seniors  were  second  with  a 
score  of  37 ;  the  freshmen  third  with  a  score 
of  33 ;  and  the  juniors  third  with  a  score  of  30. 
The  meet  was  much  more  closely  contested 
than  last  year's,  which  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  the  class  of  1919.  The 
special  event,  a  relay  race  between  the  post- 
graduates, represented  by  H.  Marr  and  J. 
Mahoney,  and  the  freshmen,  represented  by  E. 
Lindsay  and  Hokenson,  was  won  by  the  latter 
by  a  good  margin.  The  feature  of  the  meet 
was  the  high  jumping  of  Maybury  in  the  in- 
termediate division.     The  summary : 

Junior  division — 15  yard  dash:  E.  Lindsay, 
first ;  McCabe,  second ;  Hokenson,  third. 

110  yard:  Lyons,  first;  McCabe,  second;  E. 
Shyne,  third.    Time  :  19s. 

220  yard :  E.  Lindsay,  first ;  McCabe,  sec- 
ond ;  Lyons,  third.    Time :  39s. 

Shot  put  (5  lb.)  :  Lyons,  first  (33  ft.  9  1-4 
in.)  ;  Kennedy,  second  (30  ft.  10  1-2  in.)  ; 
Hokenson,  third  (25  ft.  1  1-2  in.) 

High  jump:  Johnson,  first  (4  ft.  5  in.); 
Kennedy,  second  (4  ft.  4  in.)  ;  Hokenson, 
third  (4  ft.  2  in.) 

Standing  broad:  Kennedy,  first  (7  ft.  1-2 
in.)  ;  Johnson,  second  (6  ft.  10  1-2  in.)  ;  Car- 
ter, third  (6  ft.  3  in.) 

Intermediate  division — 15  yard  dash:  Lind- 
say, first;  Batts,  second;  W.  Shyne,  third. 

165  yard:  W.  Lindsay,  first;  Mullarkey, 
second;  W.  Shyne,  third.    Time:  27s. 

330  yard:  W.  Shyne,  first;  Smith,  second; 
Maybury,  third.    Time :  56  l-5s. 


Shot  put  (5  lb.)  :  E.  Heap,  first  (49  ft.  7 
in.)  ;  Batts,  second  (40  ft.  1  1-2  in.)  ;  Abele, 
third  (36  ft.  7  1-2  in.) 

High  jump:  Maybury,  first  (5  ft.  1  1-4  in.)  ; 
E.  Heap,  second  (4  ft.  9  in.)  ;  Ahlstrom,  third 
(4  ft.  7  in.) 

Standing  broad:  Abele,  first  (8  ft.  2  1-4 
in.)  ;  Ahlstrom,  second  (8  ft.  1  1-4  in.)  ;  E. 
Heap,  third  (8  ft.  1-2  in.) 

Senior  division — 15  yard  dash:  Sears,  first; 
Malnati  second ;  Herrick,  third. 

220  yard :  Sears,  first ;  Malnati,  second. 
Time :  38s. 

440  yard  :  Sears,  first ;  Herrick,  second  ; 
Earle,  third.    Time:  1.13. 

880  yard  :  Malnati,  first ;  Pierce,  second  ; 
Blake  ( fouled) .    Time  :  2.45  3-5. 

Shot  put  (12  lb.)  :  McNamara,  first  (34  ft. 
10  1-2  in.)  ;  Fostello,  second  (34  ft.  5  in.)  ; 
Peterson,  third  (33  ft.  8  in.) 

High  jump:  Innis,  first  (4  ft.  11  1-2  in.)  ; 
Canniff,  second  (4  ft.  11  in.)  ;  S.  Heap,  third 
(4  ft.  10  in.) 

Standing  broad :  Canniff,  first  (8  ft.  5  1-4 
in.)  ;  Jenkins,  second  (8  ft.  4  1-4  in.)  ;  Innis, 
third  (8  ft.  3  in.) 

Athletic  Notes 
The  final  standing  in  the  basket  ball  league 


was  as  follows : 

Won 

Lost 

P.C. 

Quincy 

7 

2 

.777 

Reading 

6 

3 

.666 

Wellesley 

4 

4 

.500 

Winthrop 

2 

6 

.250 

Chelsea 

2 

6 

.250 

At  the  end  of  the  regular  season  in  the  class 
basketball  league,  the  seniors  and  juniors  were 
tied  for  first  place  with  one  defeat  apiece. 
The  sophomores  were  second  and  the  fresh- 
men last.  The  play-off  for  first  place  resulted 
in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  seniors  with  the 
score  of  16  to  7.  This  is  the  third  successive 
year  the  cup  awarded  the  winner  of  the  class 
basketball  championship  has  passed  to  the 
class  of  1917. 

Henry  Peterson,  Athletic  Editor. 
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We  notice,  in  every  Golden  Rod,  that  Mul- 
lin  publishes  the  fact  that  he  is  a  joke  editor. 
We  certainly  agree  with  him  on  that  point,  he 
certainly  is  a  joke,  not  only  as  an  editor,  but 
in  everything  else  that  he  undertakes,  but  we 
are  surprised  to  find  that  Mullin  considers  the 
fact  worth  advertising. 


Mullin,  Higgins,  and  Richmond  have  sud- 
denly come  to  be  interested  in  Squantum.  Ask 
them  about  it. 

?  ?  Mystery  ?  ? 
Upon  a  chilly  winter  day 
A  dog  in  Quincy  High  did  stray ; 
Alas— he  was  captured  by  "Cap"  Hart — 
There  is  where  the  mystery  starts. 

II 

(Next  Day) 
At  recess  a  familiar  odor  burst  forth, 
(The  kind  that  prevails  at  fairs  and  resorts). 
The  mad  crowd  rushed  "while  they're  hot," 
But  was  it  the  dog,  or  were  they  "hot"? 

Nixon — Who  settled  Deer  Island  first? 
Why  so  interested,  "Nick"? 

Since  Grandmothers  are  beginning  to  look 
like  chickens,  Shyne  and  Prout  are  thinking 
of  resowing  their  wild  oats. 


Miss  Dawes — What  are  two  kinds  of  war? 
Faulkner — National  and  domestic. 
"Reggie" — What  are  you  thinking  of  ? 

Since  flat  feet  can  keep  people  out  of  war, 
Barham  wants  to  know  where  he  can  buy  a 
pair. 

Miss  Cochrane — A  person  could  not  take  a 
bath  getting  out  of  bed. 

Oscar  Jenkins — He  could  take  it  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Roache  (explaining  "Specific  duties") 
— Now  what  would  a  $100  per  yard  be  on 
silk? 

Class  in  Unison — A  high  duty. 

"Benny"  O'Brien  complains  that  he  has 
broken  the  "swedish"  part  of  his  dump-cart, 
Er — maybe  he  means  the  "Axel." 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  anyone  may  see 
LeCain  and  O'Brien  starting  for  some  distant 
place.    Oh,  Boy !  they  never  miss  a  show. 

4 

In  Shorthand 
Miss  Grossman — I  like  letters,  don't  you? 
Miss  Milford — Yes-er,  what  kind? 
We  all  agree  on  that  point. 
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Faulkner  (translating  French) — Mamma, 
do  you  want  to  go  into  the  saloon  (salon)  ? 

Kendall — Singing  and  music  usually  make 
a  person  happy. 

Miss  Dawes — Did  you  ever  hear  some  of 
our  people  in  the  corridors?  They  make  me 
feel  sad  and  sick. 

Maybe  she  means  Gilliat  or  Cummings. 

"Soph"  (reading  from  Ben  Bolt) — The 
churchyard  in  the  alley. 

Mr.  Roache  (speaking  of  conservation)  — 
Name  some  national  resources. 

Sears — Hough's  Neck. 

Mr.  Roache — What  resources  has  Hough's 
Neck? 

Sears — Clams. 

A  Lame  Definition 
Miss  Thayer — What  is  free  verse? 
'18 — It's  verse  without  any  feet. 


Miss  Seymour — Burgess,  do  you  ever  finish 
anything  you  start? 

Voice  from  corner — His  breakfast. 

Miss  Taber — Why  is  there  a  shortage  of 
paper? 

'18 — Because  of  the  sending  of  notes. 
That's  logic.    "Nuf  Sed." 

Miss  Thayer — What  does  Tennyson  refer 
to  when  he  says  "Dull  coated  things  that  slide 
apart  their  dusk  wing  cases"? 

Hendry — Angels. 

"Red"  Higgins — A  person  who  lives  in  a 
place  six  months  generally  wants  to  stay  there. 

McFague — You  ought  to  be  living  at  Sing- 
Sing  then. 

Miss  Seymour — What  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  a  person? 

"Mutt"  Winslow — Distance  around. 

H.  E.  Mullin,  Jokes  Editor. 
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Quincyt  Mass. 


HARVARD  DENTAL  SCHOOL  The  Dutch  Food  Shop 


A  Department  of  Harvard  University- 
Graduates  of  secondary  schools  admitted  without 
examination  provided  they  have  taken 
required  subjects. 

Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Four 
years  course  begins  September,  1917. 
Degree  of  D.  M.  D.     Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHNSON'S 
City  Flower  Store 

1361   Hancock  Street 

Has  the  Largest  Assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Flowers  Arranged  for  All  Occasions 

Tel.  Con. 


The  National 
Mount   Wollaston 


Bank 


RALPH 
COAL  COMPANY 

33  WESTON  AVENUE 
WOLLASTON 

TEL.  QUINCY  839-W 


Is  still  with  you,  and  remember  the  good 
things   which  can   be   procured   there. 

Cakes,  Doughnuts,  Pies 
Cookies,  Jellies,  Etc. 


BEALE  ST. 


Phone  592 


SUE  RICE 

Sjigtt  (fyzniiv  $Il)ntngrapl|B 


Studio 
1522   Hancock  Street 


Phone  565-W 


"Your   friends   can  buy 


anything 


you 


can  give  them  except  your  photograph. 


TUNING 


Specialist  on  all  piano  troubles 
Boston  office  10  BromrieldSt. 
Telephone  in  residence. 

13  years  of  factory  experience  and  tuning  instructor  in' Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Recommendations  from  manufacturers, 
dealsrs,  teachers,  colleges  and  the  musical  profession.  Refers 
to  his  many  patrons,  among  whom  are  Ex-Gov.  Brackett,  Hon. 
Samu'l  W.  McCall,  J.  J.  Martin,  Pres.  Exchange  Trust  Co.,  E. 
Harold  Crosby,  Boston  Posts  Dramatic  Editor  and  Critic, 
Ex-Mavor  Campbell  of  Quincy,  City  Clerk  Crane.  Mrs. 
John  O.  Holden.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes  of  Milton.  Messrs. 
John  Buchanan.  G.  A.  Tripp,  L.  D.  Gurney,  and  many 
other  Quincy  and  Wollaston  people. 

Orders  can  be  left  in  Wollaston  at  either  of  Brook's  drug 
stores:  in  Atlantic  at  Brook's  drug  store;  in  Quincy  at 
Carlson's  periodical  store,  near  depot ;  in  Norfolk  Downs  at 
Mackay's  drug  store. 

FRAMK  A.LOCKE 


YOU  WANT  THIS 

You  want  to  look  your  best  at  all 
times. 

We  want  to  offer  you  clothes  clean- 
ing, pressing  and  repairing  service 
that   is    second   to    none. 

Service  that  means  lengthening  the 
life  of  your  apparel. 

THIS  SERVICE  IS  FOR  YOU 

Harry,  The  Tailor 

1466  Hancock  St. 


Patronize  the  GOLDEN-ROD   and  our  advertisers 


HATS  CLEANED 


TAN  SHOES  DYED 


WOLLASTON  SHOE  HOSPITAL 
AND  BOOTBLACK  PARLOR 

By  our  new  machinery  we  are  now  able  to 
do  any  work  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  and  All  Polishes 

THEO.  DUSOPOL 
300  Newport  Ave.  Wollaston,  Mass. 


BUY  REAL  ESTATE 

FROM 


INSURANCE 

1416    Hancock  Street,   Quincy 


A  SHAVE  AND  A  HAIR  CUT 

neatly   and  correctly  done,  will  make  you  feel  bully.      Our  place  is  the 
right  place  for  correct  work  and  appreciative  service. 

SAM  SHELLMAN 

(Central  Square  Barber  Shop) 

1466  HANCOCK  STREET 


Spaulding's 

Sporting 

Goods 


-AT- 


Winer  Hardware  Store 

QUINCY  SQUARE 


Special  Models  in  Misses'  Corsets  designed 

to  give  correct  natural  support  to 

the  growing  girl 

The  Corset  Shop 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Dunphy 

No.  8  Maple  Street,  Quincy,  Mass. 


MURRAY  &  EMERY  CO. 

printers  anb  JSinbers 


Kendall  Square 


Cambridge 


Ruggles  Real  Estate  Co. 

INSURANCE 

Farms 

City  Property 

Shore  Property 

19  Temple  Street,  Quincy 


Office  93 


Telephones 

Residence  652-M 


WHEN  FITTING  THE  HOME 

Don't  Forget 
We  Do  a  Good  Job  of 

ELECTRIC  WORK 

At  a  Fair  Price 

Puritan  Electric  Co. 

1516  HANCOCK  ST. 
Telephone 


MACULLAR  PARKER 
COMPANY 

Give  Special  Attention  to  Clothing  Boys 

and  Young  Men  for  School  and  College. 

Garments  in  Latest  Styles  and  Fabrics. 

Made  in  Workshops  on  the  premises. 

FULL  LINE  OF  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

STETSON  HATS. 

400  Washington  St.         Boston,  Mass. 


J.  G.  Johnston  Company 

Incorporated 

Manufacturing  7&tmt\zzz 

Class  Pins  and  Rings       Medals  and  Cups 

Sudbury  Building  79  Sudbury  St 

Boston,  Mass. 

Phone  3291  Hay. 
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GEO.  W.  JOHNSON 


THOS.  J.  KAVANAUGH 


Oflje  C^tap^ic  {teas 


Printers  and  Linotypers 


Commercial,  Society,  Club,  Mercantile, 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Printing 


Nothing  But  the  BEST  at  the  Most  Reasonable  Prices 


12  CENTRE  PLACE,  NEWTON,  MASS. 

TEL.  NEWTON  NORTH  77 


